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THE TENDER 


MERCIES OF THE GOOD 


By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE, 


AUTHOR OF “AN ENGLISH SQUIRE,” ‘‘WAYNFLETE,” ETC. ETC. 


“The quality of mercy is not strained.” 


-CHAPTER XLVI 
A PIECE OF KIT'S MIND 


USTIN held up his head out- 
wardly as the slow day wore 
on. He abstained from 
haunting the Hole, knowing 
that any news would be at 
once brought to him, but his 

heart sank lower and lower, the sense of 
helpful forces failed him. He told Kit 
about the discovery of the money, but could 
hardly bear comments or congratulations on 
it—told him of Colonel Lyall’s proposal, and 
tried to get a lesson from his prompt, “Of 
course, of course, Tosty, don’t let anything 
stand in the way of it.” Then in the after- 
noon he sat with him in the study, and 
looked over an old volume of “ Pictures 
from Punch,” studying Mr. Brigg’s domestic 
difficulties, and reading out jokes now and 
then as if they amused him. 

But, all the while, he heard every sound 
in the house, he heard footsteps in the 
garden, coming across the paddock. He 
knew some one was coming, even as he 
turned another page and looked at another 
picture. He knew that the door bell would 
ring: it did ring. He was sure that it was 
Worthington who rang it. It was, he heard 
his voice and step, and yet he still noticed 
the picture before him—the girls in mush- 
room hats and full skirts—the long whiskered 
youths—Yes, the door was opened. Dr. 
Worthington was shown in—Austin put the 
book down and stood up. 

Worthington spoke. 

“ Well—it’s been a near shave, but I 
think we shall pull him through.” 

The room darkened suddenly. Austin 
found himself lying back in Kit’s chair, and 
heard him say: 

“Dead beat, poor old 
wonder.” 

He looked at Worthington, who was lean- 
ing over him. 

“ What did you say—say it again ?” 

XXIV—s1 
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“TI said that Jack Purcell was pulling 
through, temperature gone down again, and 
quite conscious. Of course it won’t do to 
be too positive—but I think we may make 
a start now. Keep quiet for a bit-——” 

They made him drink some brandy, and 
Kit spoke cheeringly, and he sat up and 
asked questions, and then listened, while 
the others talked till Kit said: 

“‘] think you’ll find my uncle and the 
ladies about somewhere. Will you go and 
tell them the good news? Tosty had better 
stop here with me.” 

““Yes—he must be looked after,” said 
Worthington aside. ‘Can’t stand much 
more strain.” 

He went, and Kit stirred up the fire, and 
presently said : 

** Well now, Tosty, your mind can be at 
rest. Worthington’s too cautious a chap to 
say as much without being pretty certain. 
You must take it easy for a bit, you’re not 
made of leather.” 

Austin neither moved nor spoke. 

“ Feel queer still?” said Kit. 


“No.” Then after a moment: “ This 
won’t make any difference to Aunt 
Agatha ?” 


“ Aunt Agatha ?” 

“Yes. And I don’t feel sure of it. I 
can’t believe it. Nothing comes off in this 
business. Finding the money won’t clear 
me. And I can’t hope that Jack will keep 
better. Can’t be sure I haven’t been the 
death of him.” 

‘“‘Badly written sort of play, isn’t it? 
Won’t come to a climax!” 

“T’ll tell you,” said Austin, sitting up and 
speaking confidentially. “Once, at first you 
know, I saw Aunt Agatha lock up her daven- 
port, and take away the key, when she left 
me in the room with it. It was one hot 
morning in the next July—she would do it 
now—And my father, before he sits down 
he always looks to see what I’m about. And 
Nancy won’t speak to ine.” 

A hot colour had come into his face. Kit 
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saw that he was off his balance for the 
moment altogether. 

“Look here,” he said, “you stay here 
quietly and see if you can’t geta nap. You 
were awake all night.” 

“T think,” said Austin, “that it’s gener- 
ally a mistake to go to sleep when you’re 
much worried. I dream, you see, that I did 
take it—and about the first time—when 
father came to Lawson’s—and his face.” 

“ Well,” said Kit, “don’t go to sleep then. 
Sit here quietly, and I’ll just go down and 
tell Worthington that if there’s the least re- 
lapse he’s to let us hear. Then you can be 
sure it’s all right as long as you hear 
nothing, or he’ll let us know, anyhow.” 

Miss Agatha was sitting by the drawing- 
room fire alone, when Kit came in, and sat 
down opposite to her. 

“ Well, Aunt Agatha, you have heard the 
good news, I suppose ?” he said. 

“That Jack Purcell is in less danger? 
Yes, I am ‘thankful his poor parents are 
spared the sorrow.” 

‘“ T’m doubly thankful,” said Kit. ‘ Austin 
wouldn’t have stood the suspense much 
longer. I’ve asked Worthington to come up 
with the last news, and have a look at him, 
he was so upset just now—nearly fainted.” 

“It’s very difficult,” said Miss Agatha, 
“not to judge actions by their consequences 
—-but of course we should not do so.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Kit, ‘‘ Austin said it 
would make no difference to you and ap- 
parently it doesn’t !” 

“‘T hope it does not,” said Agatha in her 
soft repressed tones. 

“ No difference that poor Tosty hasn’t got 
the misery of a perfectly accidental bad result 
to an entirely justifiable action?” said Kit 
hotly. 

“ A justifiable action ?” 

“Certainly, I should have knocked the 
fellow down myself. Anybody would, and 
serve him jolly well right!” 

Miss Agatha remained perfectly silent, and 
Kit felt about twelve years old. He dashed 
on, however, gallantly : 

“TI tell you what it is, Aunt Agatha, I’ll 
tell you how it strikes a man of Austin’s own 
standing, coming fresh upon it. I think you 
may all consider yourselves confoundedly 
lucky that Austin hasn’t either absconded or 
blown his brains out. ‘To tie up a fellow at 
nineteen so tight that he can’t get half an 


hour to himself without telling lies about it! 
And especially a soft, sensitive fellow like 
Tosty, broken-hearted to begin with! You 
might just as well cork up the spout of a 
kettle and sit upon the lid! Good Heavens! 
If you knew anything about young men’s 
lives, you’d wonder, you’d marvel he hadn’t 
gone absolutely to destruction. Or I tell 
you what I wonder hasn’t happened, which 
nearly has, that is that all the stuff hasn’t 
been flattened out of him, that there’s any 
manliness left in him at all. By blessed 
good luck he fell in love with this girl, who 
has the sense to stick to him. She’s been 
his salvation. And now you’ve all taken for 
granted that he’s guilty of a thing—which if 
you’d the least insight into character, if you 
knew the world at all, you’d see was impos- 
sible to him. J think he’s shown an awfully 
fine sense of honour—quite a morbid sense 
of honour, about his position and the past. 
Of course if you think despair is the proper 
frame of mind for a fellow who has once 
made a slip, it’s all right—but I should say, 
‘‘Go and sin no more,” was much more like 
the Gospel—as I understand it!” 

“IT have always felt surprised, my dear 
Kit, at the line you took about Austin.” 

“T suppose you have,” said Kit, leaning 
back and pulling his moustaches. 

His aunt was silent for a few minutes, then 
she spoke: 

“You don’t take into account that a 
happy home was made miserable by his 
disgrace. You don’t think how that poor 
child, his sister, has had the evil of the 
world first brought home to her through 
him. How can he dare to complain? If 
he had a spark of right feeling, of real 
repentance, he would not expect happiness 
or trust. And the same thing happens 
again—with money in his power—and it 
comes out that he has wilfully deceived us, 
gone after foolish pleasures, and, according 
to his own showing, there has been a pre- 
tence at church going and all the best things. 
What can one think? Ido not see where 
right principle comes in in his conduct, and 
I can put no trust in mere amiable feeling.” 

* Are you at all fond of him, Aunt 
Agatha ?” 

**T was, but I could never get over the 
dreadful shock of that time, the disappoint- 
ment of all our hopes. I have always felt 
his presence a sad reminder of it.” 
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“In fact,” said Kit, “ you didn’t dare to 
leave him alone with your money without 
locking it up. So he has just told me.” 

“‘T don’t resent your taking me to task, 
Kit,” said Miss Agatha, “and if I could see 
how I have been wrong, I hope I should 
own it—I would try. But I cannot command 
trust where it has been forfeited, nor forget 
Austin’s past.” 

“ Then, God help the poor boy!” said Kit, 
getting up and leaving her, “for it doesn’t 
seem as if any one else would.” 

In the meantime Nancy, restless with fret 
and trouble, had been for a long walk, and, 
coming back across the paddcck, met Dr. 
Worthington as he came away from the Hall. 

He stopped and told her that Jack Purcell 
was better. ‘ Your brother will be thankful,” 
he said. 

“<I suppose so,” said Nancy. 

Worthington attracted her in the sort of 
way that impelled her to talk to him. She 
felt less miserable in his presence, and he, 
wishing to please her, said something kindly 
about Austin’s suspense, and how it had told 
on him. ‘ Nowyou must cheer him up,” he 
said. ‘He worried himself a good deal. 
Now his mind will be easy.” 

Nancy did not answer at once. She 
flushed at Austin’s name, and her young 
plump face grew rigid. 

‘¢ It’s not the worst trouble,” she said, after 
a moment. 

“Oh!” said Worthington, rather con- 
ventionally, “no doubt everything else will 
be explained.” 

“It can’t!” The impulse that made her 
open her heart to him made her continue. 
“‘If it was set right about this—about the 
the money——he—he has said things that are 
not true. He doesn’t deny it. One ought 
not to mind about what was an accident so 
much as that. But to know that any one 
belonging to one has told lies! Then one 
can’t trust people.” 

“I thought women would always stand by 
any one they cared for whatever he did.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Nancy, “of course, give 
up anything to help them, if they repented. 
But not defend their wickedness. Your 
sister was much happier.” 

Her crude idealism was altogether alien 
to Gerald’s nature, and for the moment 
destroyed her attraction for him. It stung 
him, too. 


Was everything white or black on her 
plane of sight ? 

‘«« A white lie is inconceivable to you?” he 
said. 

“No lies are white,” said Nancy. “But 
I ought to own I almost told one once. I 
told Aunt Agatha I was late because my 
hair came down. It had come down, but 
that wasn’t the reason. Of course I told 
her afterwards, but I’ve always remembered 
that I wasn’t truthful that once. But 
Austin 7 

Gerald stared at her. She looked miser- 
able, and was evidently in earnest, and 
perfectly ignorant that her view was strange 
to him. 

He felt afraid to say anything to her. 
She was inconceivable to him. Was this 
astounding innocence superhuman or in- 
human? He had the sense to see that it 
was genuine. But what modus vivendi could 
he have with a creature so devoid of any 
sense of proportion ? 

“Well, Miss Fairford,” he said, “it’s a 
good thing for me that Amy has had more 
mercy on the makeshifts a poor fellow is 
driven to—I must get back, I think now.” 

He went off quickly, and she, with a quick 
new consciousness of having vexed him, a 
quick new fear, which she did not recognise, 
went home. ‘“ Does he mean that he doesn’t 
always tell the truth either?” she thought. 

A sharp personal pang shot through her, 
she had had more than one confidential talk 
with Worthington, the falsely suspected hero, 
who had proved so kind a friend. But she 
could never like a person who made light of 
truthfulness. Couldn’t she ? 

In answer to that question, poor Nancy’s 
share of the experience of life began. 

They passed an odd, subdued sort of 
evening. One pressing thought seemed to 
baffle another. Austin came down to dinner, 
very pale, but with his usual impassive 
manner—He went away with his father 
afterwards to talk over the terms to be 
offered to Colonel Lyall. 

Kit and Miss Agatha politely talked poli- 
tics, on which in the main they fortunately 
agreed. Kit abused the foreign policy of 
the Liberals, and his aunt said that his 
mother had wanted her to join the Primrose 
League, and to let the girls do so, but that 
she thought its meetings were “ too mixed.” 

Hilda sat listening and turning over 
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thoughts on the political questions, which 
struck her as daring and dangerous, but 
she refrained from raising an “ argument” 
which was much disliked at Ford ; Nancy sat 
apart wondering what Dr. Worthington had 
meant. 

Her heart came into her mouth, as Kit by- 
and-by said : 

“T’m going to call Austin and tell him 
that I asked Worthington to look in the last 
thing—I wouldn’t keep him all night on 
tenterhooks, but I don’t want him to be 
startled again.” 

He had hardly left them, when Worthing- 
ton came, cheerful and more confident than 
in the morning. All was going well. The 
Colonel’s voice when he and Austin entered 
was quite brisk with relief from anxiety, and 
in the fulness of his heart he told Worth- 
ington about the discovery of the morning. 

“Then I think I should have it out with 
the mother,” said Gerald. ‘She went into 
hysterics this morning. I’ve come to the 
conclusion she knows all about it. Don’t 
you think so, Austin ?” 

“She must,” said Austin briefly. 

“ Well now—you get off to bed,” said 
Worthington. “Captain Fairford, can’t you 
take him away? A few weeks, in the south 
of France, would be very good for you, also.” 

“Yes,” said Kit, with conviction, “I 
shall never get over my neuralgia in this 
damp place. We'll see about it.” 

‘* You must give his nerves a rest,” said 
Worthington in an undertone, and then 
aloud, “ Good night, Colonel, I’m very glad 
to have brought you good news. Your son 
was my first friend here, and pulled me 
through some black hours with his company. 
A few innocent little outings and games of 
billiards together kept me going. Good 
night.” 

“T feel better now I’ve said ‘that,’ he 
thought to himself, as he walked home. 
“ If she knew that I had avoided the chance 
of being called as a witness to the innocence 
of Austin’s outings, because I thought they 
might tell against the family doctor’s pro- 
priety? If he had called me in as a witness 
what should I have said? Ah well, I escaped 
that question. Why is my tail between my 
legs? It seems Amy was right about him, 
he’s a queer fish. And she—it would be 
rather like marrying a mermaid—But—TI’ll 
risk it.” 
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It was a much greater risk that he even 
yet knew, but after all, the risks of life are 
what make life even if they sometimes mar 
it. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


SELF-SACRIFICE 


DAFFODIL, meanwhile, found herself at Mid- 
well among many old acquaintances and 
some old friends, who demanded from her 
an immediate resumption of former interests 
and realised but faintly that she had any new 
ones of equal strength. 

As she helped to decorate the church, to 
entertain the parish and to get up a Christ- 
mas tree for the orphans of whom her 
mother had formerly had charge, it was 
quite true that no one saw that she was 
miserable ; but none the less did her brave 
heart faint and fail. Mrs. Villiers, whether 
of malice prepense or from the inveterate 
optimism of her easy going nature, remarked 
once that she was sorry to have said so much 
to her, the affair was practically over, and of 
course no girl could help feeling it. Daffodil 
had been very plucky and there was no more 
to be said about it. 

And then in the reaction from her mighty 
efforts, Daffodil was seized with inward 
doubts. Was the tie which she had told 
Austin was stronger than the grave, anything 
more than her own lingering feelings ? Was 
she anything to him? Could she do any- 
thing for him? Were she and Austin 
really, as well as apparently, parted alto- 
gether ? 

There were two girls in the house where 
she was staying, one was going to be married 
and, though Daffodil scorned herself for the 
feeling, this happy maiden’s trousseau, wed- 
ding presents, drawing-room furniture, love 
letters and future prospects seemed to her 
full of solid satisfaction. And worse still, 
the other sister had had a disappointment, 
as to which she was confidential and tearful, 
and such were the circumstances and the 
sentiments that Daffodil was forced to see 
that the sooner it was all over the better, and 
to bestow on this other girl advice very like 
that which her mother had «given to her. 
This incident left a cold, cynical and disbe- 
lieving feeling behind it, and passionate long- 
ings, unspeakable yearning, as well as little 
normal natural wishes, rose up and surged 
over the inward light of that high endeavour 
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to be content if only she could help Austin 
to endure and to conquer. 

“T should have thoroughly enjoyed a 
comfortable, commonplace engagement, no 
girl more,” she thought. ‘“I’d like, oh, how 
I'd like to be getting wedding clothes cheap, 
and to be choosing carpets, and—and_ nice 
things for the kitchen—it would be perfectly 
heavenly !” 

The poor girl cried in her bed, and 
wondered why she had got such a queer 
love affair. 

“ After all, if I could have Aim,’ she 
though, “I’d give up the pots and pans and 
the carpets.” She remembered all the early 
days of silent interest in Austin, the curious 
understanding of him that had gradually 
grown up within her, the sense that he had 
secret ways which Nancy did not guess, the 
slow, sure strengthening of her love for him, 
and her knowledge that he was not at all in 
love with her. Then, as her helpful impulses, 
grew the desire to help him, if only by 
making him laugh, or read an amusing book. 
He had not been much in the habit of 
coming to Pretty Peep. It was one of Mrs. 
Villiers’ little principles to be much sterner 
about the cousins than about other young 
men. ‘I won’t have any family fusses,” 
she used to say, and poor Austin never went 
where he was not invited. But she had 
done something for him, even in those days 
when he did not know that she was anything 
to him. Without her he would have had a 
still duller life, fewer jokes, fewer teasings, 
fewer ideas would have penetrated the dull 
weight that lay upon him. And now she 
could put herself in his place, follow the 
thoughts of his heart, feel its strong fears 
and its weak hopes. She could be ready. 

“That’s not the same thing,” she ex- 
claimed viciously to herself, “as keeping the 
end of his cigarette in a box under one’s 
pillow, like Rose. Or crying myself sick 
because I want him so—like me at this 
minute ; and I never shall have the chance 
of finding out that he likes his curry hot, 
and cream in his coffee, and getting it for 
him, like Bessie, nor of wearing his favourite 
colour. I’m sure I don’t know if he has 
one, and I don’t think he’ll ever form my 
mind, and tell me not to read novels he 
doesn’t approve of. Oh, it’s hard lines—so 
it is—No! I declare,” here Daffodil sprung 
out of bed, pulled on her dressing gown, 
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and crouched on the rug in front of the fire- 
“TJ declare I’m every bit as bad as Minnetta 
Lyall; she got tired of poor Kit because it 
was so melancholy thinking about him when 
he was ill. No, no, ‘I’m for the morning!’ 
It’s— 
‘*God's task to make the heavenly 
Perfect the earthen.” 


I can’t eat my cake and haveit. My lover’s 
got the hardest battle a man ever had to 
fight, and I can fight it, too—I won't 
shirk ! ” 

She hid her face in her hands, and the 
thought of how she could make one more 
appeal to Mrs. Purcell came to her. ‘That 
was something she could do. Doing was a 
tremendous comfort. 

“I only wish I had more to do,” thought 
the busy eager girl, who had hardly an un- 
occupied moment ; and then she laughed to 
herself as she remembered that Miss Worth- 
ington had once said that six months hospital 
training was the modern alternative for the 
time honoured brain fever of disappointed 
heroines. 

Daffodil could laugh even while she wept, 
and when she sensibly went back to bed, 
and courted sleep under the warm coverings, 
she followed in thought, not Austin so 
much as Mrs. Purcell; every feeling of the 
woman’s heart seemed plain, she felt as if 
she was sending forth her own strong spirit to 
help this weak one to the stupendous effort 
of confession, which would free her soul. 

She wrote her Christmas letter and waited, 
and by the first possible post an answer 
came. 

‘‘ THE HOLE, Dec, 26th. 
‘«* Dear Miss DaFFopDIL, 

‘“‘T’ve been a very wicked woman as I’m 
sure you'll say when you read this letter; 
but indeed, I should have been worse but 
for a dear and beautiful young lady, who has 
shown me what an angel on earth can be 
like. Miss Daffodil, 7 took that money. It 
was me, and no one must blame my poor 
dear boy for it. It was like this. I'll not 
deny that he has his little troubles, and 
money was short, and I thought to borrow 
the thirty pounds for him, which is a snare 
which I have often read of, and ought never 
to have fallen into; but so it was, and I put 
it in a little tin box and rubbed off the label 
which was cough lozenges, and Miss Daffodil, 
I hid it in the wood-pile, for I felt as if 
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Purcell’s eyes would penetrate if I had it 
anywhere in the house. And then my boy 
was struck down, which was a judgment on 
me, for I knew I was sinning, dnd I never, 
never touched the tin box till this very 
morning, when I went to look for it, and 
meant to put it where Mr. Austin’s eye 
might fall on it, and, oh, Miss Daffodil, it 
was gone, and who has it I know no more 
than the babe unborn. But my poor boy 
shall die cleared, for he is dying, being ever 
so much worse than before. It was all his 
mother’s fault, and no one must cast it up 
to his ghost—and as for Mr. Austin, of 
course, I know suspecting Aim could only be 
an engine to work on my feelings—though 
I can never, never bear to look on his face 
as has been the death of my boy. I know 
Miss Daffodil, you thought it was Jack, so I 
have written this confession that may clear 
every one but my sinful self. Which please 
do just as you like with it—and I am ready 
to bear anything if only it mayn’t come to 
the ears of my poor Purcell, who will have 
no one but me when the grave has closed 
over Jack. 
** Your sorrowing and repentant, 
‘** FLORENCE PURCELL.” 


Daffodil read this startling communication 
twice through. Was this then the meaning 
of it all? It was not exactly an improbable 
story in itself, and it fairly well fitted the 
facts of the case. At the same time, it did 
not carry conviction to her mind. And 
where was the money? And then, was 
Jack really worse? Was he dying? If Mrs. 
Purcell had done nothing else she had com- 
municated the terror of that night and day 
of awful suspense. Had Austin’s Christmas 
been passed in such quickened anguish ? 
There was no other letter. It was cruel of 
Miss Worthington not to have let her 
know. 

But what was to be done? Here was a 
confession which would clear Austin at once, 
and yet—that confession did not seem to 
her shrewd insight to ring true. Should she 
send it to Austin? No, that wouldn’t quite 
do ; there was a better thing to do than that! 
She would send it straight off to Christopher 
Fairford. 

She put it up with the briefest note of ex- 
planation and no comments whatever. Then 
she wrote to Mrs. Purcell. 


‘* DEAR Mrs. PURCELL, 

‘‘T have received your letter. I will not 
deny that I have tried hard to induce you to 
tell what you knew about the lost money. I 
did not suspect you of having taken it. As 
I told you, I wanted to clear Mr. Austin, and 
I wanted you to own up if you were keeping 
a secret, both for your own sake and because 
I thought that if you really loved Jack, you 
would never wish to help him to do wrong ; 
that would not be a kind of love worthy of 
you or anybody who knows what it is to love 
a person truly. I am much grieved to hear 
that he is worse—and I am always, 

‘‘ Your true and affectionate friend, 
‘© DAFFODIL VILLIERS.” 


She read this over when she had written 
it with a sort of surprise. 

“T had to put it like that,” she thought, 
‘* but it’s not at all what I should have said 
if I quite believed her for certain. She’ll 
think it very unkind.” 

By the time Mrs. Purcell received it, she 
had had leisure to consider the effect of her 
own letter, which she had written in the agony 
of Jack’s relapse, and of her own terror at 
finding that the money had been taken away. 
Daffodil’s appeal had not been fruitless, she 
had felt as if Jack’s danger were a judgment 
on her, and that confession would save his 
life. And then into her vehement, ill-judging 
heart had darted what seemed the magnificent 
idea of taking her boy’s sin upon herself. If 
only she had put the money that first time 
into her pocket she might have returned it 
now, and cleared up the mystery. Jack would 
die with a good name, or, if he lived, be for- 
ever grateful to her for her action. 

When the accession of illness passed off, 
and Dr. Worthington spoke for the first time 
with some confidence in his recovery, she felt 
as if she had brought him back from the 
grave. She poured out wild thanksgivings, 
she felt herself to be her son’s saviour, and 
all the next day, while his betterment was 
becoming confirmed, she made pictures of 
how she would reform him, and lead him 
aright, bound to her as he would be by such 
an enormous obligation. For herself, of 
course she might suffer, but such a voluntary 
confession might win forgiveness. Only, 
where was the tin box? This was her greatest 
anxiety until the morning of the 28th of 
December, when Daffodil’s letter was put 
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into her hand. She had seen nobody; Dr. 
Worthington had forbidden visitors to the 
house, as much perhaps out of regard to 
Austin’s nerves as to Jack’s, and she had not 
yet been told of the discovery of the tin box. 

When she had opened the letter with trem- 
bling and yet eager fingers, and had read it 
quickly through, she felt at once, blankly, 
that it was not at all the sort of letter that 
she had expected to receive. ‘ It has turned 
Miss Daffodil against me,” she thought, and 
then she read it once more, and with quick 
insight said, ‘ Miss Daffodil doesn’t quite 
believe it.” 

She felt frightened, she did not know why. 
Then she read it a third time, noted the last 
sentence, “if you really loved Jack, you would 
never wish to help him to do wrong, that 
would not be a kind of love worthy of you.” 

If Jack had died unconscious, that would 
not have mattered, but if he recovered and 
accepted the sacrifice she had made for him— 
if he allowed her to bear the guilt of his sin ? 

When an idea once struck Mrs. Purcell 
she could not help knowing what it involved. 

The glory of her deed faded before her 
eyes. “I believe that the time might come 
when I should cast it up to him.” 

The flashing thought was gone almost 
before it had come, but it could never be 
forgotten, and while she stood, mentally 
blinded by its sudden glare, there was a tap 
at the outer door of the kitchen, and there 
stood Mr. Christopher Fairford. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


PIECES OF SEVERAL MINDS 


On the morning of the 27th of December, 
not long after Messrs. Jackson and Mac- 
namara had got their place of business open 
and the confusion of the recent holiday over, 
Mr. Austin Fairford and his uncle Mr. 
Christopher walked in and asked to speak 
to both partners in private. Macnamara 
jumped at once to the conclusion that the 
young gentleman had come to make his 
confession, and to throw himself on their 
mercy, and yet, if so, he looked wonderfully 
composed as he at once took the initiative 
in the interview. 

“‘ T have made a discovery,” he said, “ the 


‘thirty pounds is found ; I have come to ask 


Mr. Jackson to be good enough to make the 
bill out again for my father, and to receipt 
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it in our presence. My uncle will explain 
that these are the identical bank notes which 
you ought to have received in the first 
instance.” 

Here Christopher produced the tin box, 
and from it the bank notes and the ten 
sovereigns, which he laid on the table. 

He identified the numbers, and then in 
the briefest, dryest tones, Austin stated where 
he had found the box, and how, hearing that 
Jack had been haunted in his delirium by 
the wood-pile, had induced him to search 
there for the lost money. 

** Now Mr. Jackson,” he said, “ it appears 
to me that our share in the matter is over. 
My father has his money, and what you may 
choose to do with regard to the forgery is 
your affair not ours. But, as you know, 
Jack Purcell has nearly died through an 
accident brought about through my means, I 
earnestly recommend him to your mercy.” 

Astonishment and puzzlement deprived 
Jackson of the power of speech. He stared 
and hesitated, unable to grasp the bearings 
of the matter. Macnamara was sharper 
witted. He saw at once that the story did 
not exonerate the young man before him, 
resting as it did on his own testimony, but 
he saw also that he had a strong case. His 
statement was clear—no doubt the delirious 
talk could be corroborated, and besides— 

He had never forgotten, being a_ kind- 
hearted if self-important man, the abject 
miserable youth who had been made to beg 
his pardon, and whom he had let off with 
some satisfaction in having the young gentle- 
man at his mercy. He looked up now at 
the steadfast sorrowful eyes that looked him 
straight in the face without fear or falter, and 
recognised the difference. 

“Well sir,” he said, doubtfully, ‘ there’s 
yourself or the Colonel might prosecute for 
the theft.” 

“We might,” said Austin, “ but we shall 
not. Mr. Macnamara, you saved one 
miserable boy from social ruin, may he beg 
you now to use your influence with your 
partner to save another—already severely 
punished.” 

Christopher Fairford held his breath. He 
had never been so astonished in his life, 
while Macnamara stammered out : 

‘¢ Lor’, sir—I’m sure, it wouldn’t be in no 
way worth my brother-in-law’s while to go to 
the expense of going to law. Not at all, sir, 
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and the young man’s my connection. Here’s 
the bill, and in my opinion, Mr. Jackson, 
there’d better be no more said.” 

“ Certainly,” said Jackson, “ not but what 
I think that a young man who could play 
such a dirty trick isn’t fit for much, and he 
ought to be made to feel it.” 

‘‘T think he will,” said Austin, “ that is, if 
he recovers. Well, we’ll say ‘ good morning.’ ” 

“ Well, I’m deat!” said Macnamara, after 
he had bowed out the two gentlemen, “1! 
never saw the like of that since I was born.” 

“T hardly expected, Austin ” began 
Christopher, as they got into the street. 

“JT daresay not,” said Austin, “but I 
should have been a fool to shirk what must 
have been in his mind. Of course I cannot 
keep Jack’s secret, but I don’t think it 
would become me to prosecute him or to 
give public evidence against him, unless 
forced to do so by others. I feel it to be 
impossible, even to justify myself ‘n the eyes 
of any one who may still think I require it.” 

Austin’s voice was as self-contained as 
usual, his face still and unsmiling; but it 
struck his uncle that he looked pale—pro- 
bably the late scene had been trying. 

“Young Purcell’s cut of danger,” he 
said, wishing to give a cheering turn to the 
conversation. 

“ They say so,” said Austin, quickly, with 
a flush and quiver. ‘ You are coming back 
are you not—to see about writing to Colonel 
Lyall?” 

For this other trouble, this other interest, 
whichever it might be called, brooked no 
delay. As if nothing else were in their 
thoughts, all the details of the letting of Ford 
had to be discussed—details, each one of 
which would have gone near to break the 
poor Colonel’s heart—if they had not been 
put forward in Austin’s steady voice, and 
decided in the main by the young man’s 
clear judgment. He was losing Ford, he 
was finding his son—and he said, ‘“‘ Thank 
God!” under his breath—as the painful 
plans were put into writing. 

Everything was to be done to avoid a 
sudden break up. The old servants, the 
old horses, the old furniture could go on for 
a year—save the selection of each that would 
be taken to Bishopsford. ‘The move could 
be made almost immediately without any 
fuss, and as few people as possible would 
suffer by the Colonel’s losses. 
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“ Settled, is it?” said Kit, as Christopher 
came out of the library, and found him 
alone in the morning room. “ It’s a dreary 
business.” 

“Tt is,” said the uncle, “a bad look out, 
You are staying on here, I see.” 

“Ves,” said Kit, “and then I want to 
get Austin away with me—as soon as that 
young scamp’s quite round the corner, and 
this business settled. He’ll knock up other- 
wise.” 

“He has certainly had a good deal of 
annoyance lately,” said Christopher, thought- 
fully. 

*‘T think,” said Kit, “ that the family don’t 
appear to realise that Austin is made of 
flesh and blood.” 

Kit was moved to this statement by his 
conviction that his attack on Miss Agatha 
had had worse than no result, and it had 
indeed deeply hurt and offended her. 

She had never before known what it was 
to feel herself at the bar of the younger 
generation, and she could not separate what 
she thought due to their elders in the 
abstract from what she thought due to her- 
self. Besides, it was almost incredible to 
her that a person who had sinned as Austin 
had done—who had gone on, confessedly 
under false colours, who, as she supposed, 
now repudiated his religious duties, and who 
had not set about repenting on any lines 
which she recognised as proper, could now 
be behaving with something like heroic 
courage. The fact of his present praise- 
worthiness did not square with any theory 
which she entertained—it seemed to her so 
much more likely that there should be some- 
thing behind now, as there had been before, 
so much more likely that her judgment of 
him rather than Kit’s should be the true 
one. She was very unhappy, suffering 
keenly in the break up of the house—and 
less able perhaps than usual to control her 
feelings, but she looked at all Austin’s actions 
with a jaundiced eye. And though she told 
Nancy to be kind and patient with her 
brother, she showed that she felt such kind- 
ness and patience very hard to bestow. 
And, as she watched his ways with his father, 
she came to think they had a motive. 

This never struck Austin for a moment, 
his object was to please and comfort his 
father, and the joy of being able to do so 
was so great, that it almost outweighed the 
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nervous dread of a relapse for Jack that 
haunted him, and quite conquered the pain 
of his loss of fortune, and he showed his 
pleasure in the simple and outspoken way 
that had once been natural to him. 

On the afternoon of this same 27th they 
were all sitting at tea in the drawing room, 
when Austin came in quickly and went up 
to the Colonel. - 

“Look here, father,” he said, “ you liked 
that walking-stick I cut for Kit. Here’s 
another, I think it is a nicer one—lI’ve 
prepared it, it’s got a capital crook—It’s 
hazel, out of the Hole plantation. It’s a 
Christmas present, rather behind hand,” he 
added, with a smile. 

Walking-sticks were a little vanity of the 
Colonel’s, and he looked at this one with 
the eye of a connoisseur, leaning on it and 
feeling it. 

“Capital,” he said, “just the thing I 
wanted. Wants some sort of ferrule, 
though.” 

“Yes, I thought I’d see if you liked it, and 
then take it to get one put on. Is it tall 
enough ?” 

** Quite, thank you, Tosty.” 

Perhaps Kit’s example had revived the 
old nickname. It had fallen out of use, but 
the sound of it from his father made an epoch 
for its owner. 

The Colonel sat down, and asked cheer- 
fully for some tea. As Nancy took it to 
him she passed Agatha and met her eyes, 
and, somehow, she read the thought in 
them. 

Agatha was silent, she expressed no 
thought, her look was involuntary, she was 
saying to herself that one must not judge 
others, when she passed on to Nancy her 
evil doubt of the sincerity of Austin’s little 
action. Austin felt happy and at ease, and 
when Nancy’s teapot proved to be empty, 
teased her in a normal and natural fashion, 
till her silence was too marked to be passed 
over, and made him silent in his turn. He 
went away presently with Kit, and the 
Colonel went in to his study, leaving the 
ladies alone. 

Then suddenly, Hilda, who had been 
sitting back in the dusk, broke out : 

‘“‘Nancy, how can you be so cruel? 
How little you understand! Agatha, will 
nothing open your eyes to what you are 
doing ?” 
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‘Good gracious, Hilda! Whatever do 
you mean ?” exclaimed Nancy startled, and 
suddenly Hilda’s spirit was moved within 
her and she spoke : 

‘You neither of you understand the state 
of the case in the very least—I do, and I 
think all those years ago we were all fright- 
fully mistaken, in the way we managed 
Austin—frightfully. We never saw—I never 
saw that if we were ashamed—he was crushed. 
He wanted holding up, not beating down— 
I never said a kind word to him. I thought 
it was so dreadful to come in contact with a 
sin of that kind. 1 behaved to him as if 
he’d been a snake. And since, we have ex- 
pected him to follow all sorts of little rules 
and shibboleths, to be like our idea of what 
a repentant sinner ought tobe. We expected 
him to give up being himself. Just as we 
all have. Haven’t J concealed and pretended 
and induced all my wishes to keep to what 
other people thought right? And haven’t I 
had my thoughts and my feelings all the 
time? Do you think I’ve been really 
religious and good? Never! Haven't I 
read books that you didn’t know of, and 
written things you wouldn’t like? I was a 
coward and so was he, poor boy. He 
didn’t dare say he wanted a little amusement, 
and so he took it. He has never had a life 
of his own—nor have I, I may as well say it 
now—lI can’t go on—I’m not going to go 
on. I’m going to go away and find out 
about myself. I must! And as for Austin, 
I wonder—I only wonder he does not hate 
us all. But, after all, his life is before him. 
He has got it to come. He has not lost it 
all under such awful repression.” 

Thus egotistically and unwisely, and al- 
together unexpectedly did Hilda drop her 
mask, and at length assert herself. 

“Tm sure I’ve never repressed myself,” 
said Nancy, staring at her, “‘ What on earth 
do you mean ?” 

“You,” said Hilda, “you haven’t come 
to the time to have anything to repress. 
You haven’t got a soul, if you had, you 
wouldn’t be so cruel to Austin.” 

“‘] think, Hilda,” said Agatha, coldly but 
gently, “that you are strangely excited. It 
would be better to control yourself. I do 
not know what you mean by repression. I 
have tried to take your mother’s place to 
you. It will be better to discuss it when 
Nancy is not here.” 
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“No, Aunt Agatha, I don’t think that at 
all,” said Nancy. ‘“ We'd all better come to 
an understanding while we’re about it. It’s 
my affair as much as any one’s about 
Austin.” 

At this moment Austin himself came 
suddenly into the room. Kit had left 
“ Barrack-room Ballads” behind him, and 
“he didn’t think they’d suit Aunt Agatha.” 

“ Austin,” said Hilda, hotly, as he paused, 
perceiving that something was wrong, “I 
will speak for myself. I believe you, I trust 
you, and I know I helped to make things 
bad for you long ago because I thought only 
how bad it all was for us.” 

‘You are very kind, Hilda,” said Austin, 
“very. But indeed I think it is better not 
to discuss my character just now.” 

“It is not kindness, it’s because I under- 
stand, because I’ve felt like you,” said 
Hilda. 

“That's hardly possible,” said Austin, 
who did not understand her in the least, 
“you've been very kind often, Hilda, I 
know.” 

“Let us drop the subject,” said Agatha, 
rising with dignity. 

“I will drop the subject,” said Hilda, 
sobbing, “but as we have begun to talk 
about it, I will say now that I mean—I 
mean to take a lodging somewhere by the 
seaside for at least two months.” 

“ And why shouldn’t you?” said the un- 
grateful Austin as Hilda fled, feeling as if she 
had burnt all her ships, while Nancy laughed 
hysterically. 

“‘T think,” said Agatha, as she left the 
room, “that you had better come upstairs, 
Nancy. When we are tempted to lose self- 
control it is better to go away at once.” 

Her voice shook; the self-control was 
evidently maintained with difficulty, but she 
went, and the brother and sister were left 
alone. 

Poor Nancy, in her tempestuous sorrow, 
wanted to scold him for being a disgrace to 
her. She almost felt that if she reproached 
him enough that somehow the dreadful thing 
could be talked away. 

“It was not my fault that it was ever kept 
from you,” he said, after a moment. 

“It’s not that,” said Nancy, “oh, I can’t 
be sorry that I’ve had a few happy years. I 
shall never have any more, never: It’s awful 
to me not to believe you!” 
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** But don’t you believe that I found the 
box in the wood-pile ?” said Austin. 

It is a long time before the children of 
one household, come what may, grow quite 
distinct from one another. It is possible to 
quarrel and make up, to think hard thoughts, 
and speak of them each other, and blot them 
out again. And they did love each other, 
poor things, very much. 

*T don’t see how I can,” said Nancy, “I 
don’t see how I can be certain. And if you 
are sorry for what you’ve done, I think you’d 
be more miserable.” 

“Do you?” said Austin, rather grimly. 
‘Nancy, if an angel went down into hell 
and held out a hand to a soul in torment, 
don’t you think the poor thing would 
smile ?” 

“ An angel?” 

“Yes. Angels have come to my help; 
look at Kit what he has been. And my 
father trusting me! And Daffodil, who’s 
given life to my soul! Why, I must pull 
through. And I shall. If Jack doesn’t 
get bad again! But for the rest, indeed, 
Nancy—though I wish with all my heart you 
believed me—I’ve gone through so much 
that even what you think doesn’t make it 
much worse for me.” 

“T shall try to bear leaving Ford,” said 
Nancy, still sobbing. 

‘“‘ Yes, that’s hard, isn’t it?” he answered, 
“but it’s worse for father and Aunt Agatha 
than for us after all.” 

“You know,” she said, “I always did 
think that it was such happiness to think of 
papa and grandpapa being such good men, 
such a thing to be proud of, like being 
English and belonging to the English Church. 
I felt so proud of being a Fairford, and of 
knowing every one belonging to me was 
better than other people. It’s not a wrong 
feeling.” 

“TI don’t know, Nancy, it’s a long time 
certainly since I could thank God that I was 
not as other men are.” 

“Tt’s not myself,” said Nancy. 
looked struck, and there was silence. 

Suddenly she turned round and flung her- 
self right into his arms. 

*‘Oh, Austin, I’d so much rather you had 
died,” she said, but she kissed and clung to 
him. Austin had thought so many a time 
himself. 


But she 
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CHAPTER XLIX 
A. B. C, 


THE debts which had been manageable by 
the heir of Ford, would have looked ugly 
enough to Austin, under his changed pro- 
spects but for Kit’s intervention, and the help 
which might have been taken naturally from 
a comrade to save a family explosion, became 
more humiliating when its acceptance was an 
absolute necessity. In fact Kit’s offer had 
utterly silenced Austin’s confidences to him 
on the subject until the morning after the 
last recorded conversation, when as they sat 
in the study, as lightly as he could, Kit re- 
newed it. 

‘Get ’em off your mind, Tosty ” he said, 
‘‘ we’re uncoiling by degrees, you see; you'll 
get to the last scene of the play pre- 
sently.” 

“It’s the sort of coil that strangles men,” 
said Austin, grimly. 

‘Well, let’s name the figure and have 
done with it. Then it’ll be no business of 
anybody’s. What?” as Austin laid a packet 
of bills before him, ‘‘ No, I don’t want to 
look at them. Whyshould I? Give us the 
total, that’s all.” 

Austin wrote some figures on a slip of 
paper, then turned away and laid his head 
down on his arms on the mantelpiece. 

‘*‘ Well,” said Kit, ‘‘we’ll survive it. There!” 
as he wrote the needful cheque. “ Now make 
an end of it all as soon as you can. O, 
come I say, Tosty, it’s not worth that. Do 
you think I’d nothing to settle up when I 
came into my godfather’s money ?” 

*‘ You told no lies about it,” said Austin, 
after a minute or two. 

“‘ Nobody asked me any questions,” said 
Kit. “ Besides, a blundering chap like you 
would be sure to tell a great many more lies 
than were necessary. Now, look here, the 
thing is, what next? I’m to be sent away, 
out of the damp, you know, and you must 
come with me. You’re about played out. 
We'll run down to the south of France— 
Aunt Agatha can pack up without you. 
Meantime I’m going to write to Uncle Win- 
chester’s agent, and the mater knows other 
quarters to apply to and something for you 
will turn up somewhere—I don’t think there 
can be any more surprises in this game— 
Nothing else.” 

“If you please, sir, Mr. Christopher’s 


here. He has been to the Hole and wants 
to see you.” 

Poor Austin started up, with his face like 
a sheet of paper, debts and self-reproach 
forgotten, as he left cheque and bills on the 
table and rushed away. News from the 
Hole meant only one thing for him. 

But when Kit having gathered up the tell- 
tale papers made his way to the library, he 
found the whole family, including the Rector 
who had come in while he was in the study, 
gathered round Christopher, who was shaking 
hands with Austin, and saying in a loud and 
formal tone: 

“IT congratulate you, Austin, on the final 
clearing up of an awkward business. I wish 
to make known to every one that Mrs. 
Purcell has confessed to having appropriated 
the thirty pounds, hidden it in the wood-pile, 
and herself written the forged receipt. It 
was to pay a debt of her son’s, but she 
declares that he was not privy to the 
transaction. I have made her repeat her 
statement before Dr. and Miss Worthington. 
She will do so to Jackson and Macnamara, 
and I am most thankful to have got to the 
bottom of a most unpleasant business.” 

The Colonel grasped his son’s hand. The 
Rector made him a kind speech. He was 
cleared before the very tribunal which had 
first judged and then suspected him. He 
had faced them then, but now he looked 
quite stupid and confused, and did not 
speak. 

“How did it come out?” asked Dr. 
Fairford. 

‘Why, her conscience, it appears, was 
moved by her son’s danger, and, frightened 
at the disappearance of the money, she 
wrote to Diaphenia Villiers, who appears to 
have been kind to her, and Diaphenia, very 
sensibly sent her letter on to me. She seems 
to be in a very agitated state of mind, hardly 
what I should call repentant, but that of 
course is your business, Augustine. We’ve 
got at the truth at last.” 

“ T always thought it was the fellow him- 
self,” said Kit. 

“ Well,” said Miss Agatha, “I always felt 
that Mrs. Purcell was unsatisfactory—I am 
afraid she has been encouraged, Daffodil has 
lent her books above her station—poetry I 
believe, of Browning’s, it seemed unwise.” 

“‘ My dear Agatha,” said the Colonel, “ it 
appears that Diaphenia’s influence has been 
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greatly to her advantage. And though I am 
not myself a reader of Browning, I have 
never gathered that he was an immoral 
writer—I think you mistake.” 

Kit sniggered a little in spite of himself, 
and Christopher said, “‘ I asked her why Jack 
talked about the wood-pile, and she said that 
that was only because it was the last thing 
he had been doing. She was relieved, I 
think, really to know who had found the 
box. Here is her letter to Daffodil. Take 
care of it, it is valuable evidence.” 

Austin took it, and when next he was 
appealed to, after more eager discussion, was 
found to have vanished. 

“Let him be,” said Kit, “he’s had as 
much as he can stand. Something new 
turns up every minute!” 

The Colonel drew a long breath, walked 
up and down once or twice, and then, called 
his brother’s attention to the drawers full of 
family letters which he had been inspecting. 

“They should go to your office, Chris- 
topher,” he said, “‘ for at my age there is no 
saying what may happen.” 

There was an incongruous refreshment in 
his voice, and as Kit said, “ Uncle Nicolas 
went on to lay himself in his grave quite 
cheerfully.” Kit strolled after the ladies as 
they went back to their own quarters. Nancy 
who was little the worse for the floods of 
tears she had previously shed, was ashamed 
to say she was at last satisfied, and so pro- 
ceeded to shed more, while Hilda wondered 
how much they had all been to blame for in- 
dulging false suspicions. Kit looked at his 
aunt—manifestly expecting her to speak— 
and after a moment or two, she did so, not 
without true agitation. ‘I have been en- 
deavouring, as of course I know is right, to 
find out if I have in any way been to 
blame as Kit and Hilda think. If I have 
thought too much of my authority, I am 
sorry for it. It will soon be over. And if 
I have in any way made an idol of it I 
hope I shall be thankful for the lesson, 1 am 
most thankful that this sad matter is cleared 
up, but I cannot altogether blame myself for 
my doubts. I don’t think love for any one 
ought to sway our judgment.” 

Kit escaped, without a reply, and followed 
Austin. ‘Your young woman has done a 
stroke of work for you this time,” he said. 

“She can do most things,” said Austin 
fervently. ‘ But Kit, what did you say 
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about getting off somewhere? If you'll 
manage that for me, get me somewhere 
where it doesn’t matter what I do—and 
where nobody cares a hang for me—in any 
way that will seem natural and reasonable— 
I'll thank you more for that than for any- 
thing—I don’t care if it’s Kamschatka or 
Timbuctoo.” 

“ Kamschatka would be neuralgic and 
Timbuctoo feverish,” said Kit, “but I'll 
work it somehow.” 

He did so, to such effect that when, hardly 
a week later Daffodil had gone up on a 
shopping expedition from Midwell, and busi- 
ness obliged her to go by the way that led 
her through the open space in front of the 
Abbey, she saw approaching a tall young 
man, whom her fancy pictured with quite a 
different back-ground. He saw, an almost 
equally tall maiden, trimly dressed and com- 
ing to meet him with some little parcels in 
her hand. 

“«VYour” 

“You {” 

Their hands met and their eyes met—and 
a slight earthquake appeared to shake the 
historic tower—before Daffodil’s eyes. 

*‘ 1’m very glad I’ve met you,” said Austin 
tritely. ‘There’s something important I 
wanted to say—may I come with you—a little 
way.” 

“ T was going to that A.B.C. over there— 
I don’t believe you know what an A.B.C. is! 
Well, to that Aérated Bread Company’s 
Restaurant to get some lunch—I came up 
from Midwell to do some errands for the 
bride that is to be. That accounts for me. 
But you?” 

** Kit and I are going to Cannes for three 
weeks. He must get into the sunshine. 
He carried me off, and to-day I came out 
to get some things he wanted while he saw 
his doctor. He told me to go to Madame 
‘Tussaud’s, being such a country cousin, but 
I thought I’d take a look at the Abbey. 
But I may come with you?” 

“Yes, but you mayn’t take my parcels. 
I have learned, probably from cousin Barbara, 
that a gentleman should never carry anything 
but a book, a pine-apple, or a brace of phea- 
sants. So you mustn’t be seen with frilling 
and gloves, in whitey brown paper. Here 
we are—No—if you give the orders I’m sure 
you'll ask for paté de foie gras like a man in 
a sensation novel. You shall have some 
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cold meat if you like. 
corner.” 

When Austin found himself sitting at a 
little marble table, with a cup of coffee before 
him, while Daffodil sitting opposite removed 
her veil and gloves, he hardly knew if he was 
in the body. It was like a dream come to 
life. Onlya minute, the next they were both 
in the heart of things. 

‘“¢ Daffodil,” said Austin, “is that woman’s 
confession true ?” 

“They all believe it, don’t they?” 
Daffodil quickly. 

“ Oh yes, but I am sure Jack did it him- 
self. Is she screening him?” 

*“‘T don’t know,” said Daffodil. ‘I won- 
dered what you would think. I don’t feel 
sure, but I shall know when I see her.” 

“ What shall you do then ?” 

“ What do you think?” she said doubt- 
fully. 

‘‘ Why, you see,” said Austin, “ they have 
never let me go near the place since. But 
if Jack gets round, as they say now he will, 
I must try and have it out with him. I’m 
bound to do that.” 

“ T haven’t heard anything,” said Daffodil. 
** Miss Worthington went away directly after 
it came out about Mrs. Purcell. Is it all 
right for you now?” 

“No,” said Austin. ‘ That’s one of the 
things I must say to you. There is some- 
thing in people’s minds about me. Not 
more or so much as the truth, and nothing 
more than I deserve. I don’t think any one 
out of the family really knows about this last 
business-—nor indeed about the other—but 
they know, as I say, that there’s something. 
But I shall get the better of it now.” 

‘‘ And in the family ? ” said Daffodil. 

“« My uncles have been very kind, and the 
others, oh well—it’s all right they should 
feel as they do! Then about our affairs— 
I don’t think we need sell Ford, at least 
while my father lives. We shall try to sell 
Wood End, and perhaps the Hole ; and if we 
do, and let the other farm and the shooting, 
we might at the year’s end be able to come 
back—But we shall never have any money, 
so to speak, again.” 

* And you ?” said Daffodil, softly. 

“ Yes, I want to tell you—Kit has paid 
my debts, Daffodil—I sometimes think now 
that you guessed at those poor bills and 
things—all along.” 
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“Well, yes; I did in a way.” 

“It’s a poor, mean, shady record,” said 
Austin frowning. “TI lived in fear—and yet, 
God knows it was the tears in my father’s 
eyes I was afraid of.” 

“Ves; I know.” 

“ Well—Kit has done that for me, and 
besides—you know Aunt Barbara is cousin 
to half the great folks in England. He says 
he'll find me a place. But I want to tell you 
that I want to pay him back with the first 
money I can save—I must.” 

““Yes—yes,” she answered, 
understand.” 

*‘ ] thought you would. And you'll under- 
stand this too—Kit says that I had to go. 
to church parade, and that it’s absurd to: 
worry about it. It was drill, he says. And 
now that I’m all square that will be square 
too. But it never was drill to me. I went 
because I was afraid to stay away. And 
drill or not, that sort of thing is drained for 
me by my own fault of all connection with 
the life of my soul. I can’t be absolved with, 
bell, book, and candle. I must go out into 
the wilderness alone, where there is no big. 
bribe for doing my duty!” 

Daffodil nodded, with her eyes on his. 

This was an Austin that she had never 
known with an experience beyond her intui- 
tions. ‘They gazed at each other for one 
self forgetful moment—then Austin said. 
more lightly : 

“Can you believe that I thought that I 
loved you and would not tell you my story?” 

*T should have known.” 

‘** Yes—and yet it was a good thought to- 
begin with. It was better than cringing to 
you. IfIcan get work todo! Of course, 
I’ve thought of a colony, but I’m turned five 
and twenty, and that’s old to learn every- 
thing fresh. And besides that, I think—I 
do think, it would be a grief to my father if 
I went—I couldn’t then win back my good 
name for him. People would only know I 
was a bad lot gone abroad—Your mother 
would still rightly think I was offering you a 
piece of damaged goods. But I do know 
something about the management of land in 
England. I like it, and I begin to see that 
there are many interests belonging to it. 
You see, Daffodil, I have never till now 
been enough myself, to have thoughts or 
opinions about anything.” 

He was very grave, but the talk was of 
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the future, not the past, and Hope, though 
veiled, sat between them. 

“Tm glad,” said Daffodil emphatically. 

He looked at her—and presently said in 
a slow shy voice : 

“You always wear the most beautiful 
dresses, Daffodil—much prettier ones than 
any of the other girls. But you don’t want a 
great deal of money to buy them, do you?” 

Daffodil took up her glove, and showed 
him a mended finger. 

“ Two and eleven pence last spring,” she 
said, nodding, “and I’ve only two pairs and 
some scrubs. Minna Lyall’s cost at least 
four and sixpence, and match all her frocks.” 

“Oh, Minna Lyall!” exclaimed Austin, 
descending upon common ground. “I do 
believe she is sorry she turned off Kit. She 
came over to Ford with her parents—they 
said they didn’t know he was there—And 
she made eyes at him all tea-time.” 

“ And Kit ?” 

** Kit ;-oh, he’s a perfect fool about her. 
She’s only to say, ‘ Please, I’m sorry,’ and 
back he’ll come. I should say he was laying 
up a lifetime of misery; but he’ll be quite 
happy if she’ll only condescend to stamp on 
him.” 

“ She’s a baby,” said Daffodil. ‘If she 
does get fond of him, perhaps she’ll grow.” 

“She won’t ; she’ll only like to have him 
fond of her—No! I don’t envy him at all!” 

“ I’m glad of that,” said Daffodil, demurely. 
“Now, you ought to go, for some of my 
friends will meet me here and mother 
wouldn’t like them to—to pass remarks. 
You'll have a holiday now, won’t you, and 
not worry.” 

“ No,” 
now.” 

He smiled. Hope lifted the edge of her 
veil. Life was before and not behind them, 
and it was hard to pretend not to see her 
face. A new shyness seized on Daffodil. 
She chattered fast, and would not look at 
him, insisting on paying for her share of the 
hardly tasted luncheon. 

“ There’s sixpence still to divide,” she 
said, offering him a threepenny bit. 

‘“‘ Yes—there’s sixpence to divide,” said 
Austin. 

He put a sixpence into her ungloved 
‘hand, and taking the threepence from her 
he opened the back of his watch and shut 
it in. 


said Austin, “I shan’t worry 
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“ll keep it there, for the present,” he 
said. ‘ Now, we’ve halved sixpence.” 

Hope dropped her veil altogether, and 
showed them for once a smiling face. 

When Daffodil got back to Midwell, she 
told her mother of the meeting and of Aus- 
tin’s prospects and intentions, and also of 
Mrs. Purcell’s confession as to which she had 
hitherto been silent. 

“The thing that I don’t quite under- 
stand,” said Mrs. Villiers, “is the difference 
between your point of view and that of any 
girl who persists in a dutiful way in an un- 
desirable attachment.” 

Daffodil knelt down on the hearthrug, 
so that her tall head was on a level with her 
mother, as Mrs. Villiers sat by the fire. 

“One difference is,” she said, “that I 
think I am quite right, instead of rather 
wrong.” 

“ Yes ?” said her mother, inquiringly. 

“Then, I know the separation is right. 
I shouldn’t have wished Austin to wish to 
marry me as things were. I knew he ought 
not.” 

“ Well?” said Mrs. Villiers again. 

“ Well, then, mother, the point of view is, 
that since we love each other and know 
each other we have the best part—the love 
itself—and what we must give up is less 
important. We are—united.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Villiers. ‘‘ I have read 
that often—in poetry. Browning, I believe, 
constantly says so. But did you feel it held 
water in real life, is it easy to keep up ?” 

““No, mother,” said Daffodil, “it’s very 
hard. But I’d rather have it than all the 
rest without it. That is true.” 

Mrs. Villiers scanned the girl’s bent head. 

“ Yes,” she said. ‘“ But you don’t know 
what ‘the rest of it’ can be till you have 
tried it.” 

Daffodil turned round and looked at her. 

«‘Oh yes, mother, I do,” she said. ‘I’ve 
been trying doing without it.” 

And Mrs. Villiers, who could read the 
signs of the times, saw that her daughter 
had an experience of her own. 

‘‘ You’re very like your father, Daff,” she 
said more softly; and Daffodil turned and 
kissed her “ Mimsey.” She whispered, “I 
would do without it, and never grumble. 
But I can’t help thinking—now—that some 
day rr 

“T don’t see that day in the almanack,” 
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said Mrs. Villiers. “If it had been Kit— 
now e 

«“ Kit? Kit is splendid, but he hasn’t been 
down into the depths. 

«« Ah my dear, but when people go down 
into the depths, it’s so very doubtful how 
they come up again. My Daffadowndilly, 
I’m not a fool, I’ve got to let you ‘dree 
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your weird.’ But there’s one thing you 
don’t know, not if you’ve been down into 
the central fires, and that is, how very hard 
it is for your mother to let you do it.” 

Daffodil threw herself into her mother’s 
arms, and they kissed and cried together, as 
she uttered the eternal truth, 

‘Your mother had to let you.” 
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FIRST 


LTHOUGH the Manor of Fulham 
A and its Manor House have been in 
the continuous possession of the 

Bishops of London ever since Bishop 

Tyrhtel, of Hereford, gave the property to the 
sainted Bishop Erkenwald about the year 691, 
the house has not always borne the name of 
Fulham Palace. The Palace of the Bishops 
of London closely adjoined St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, on the north-west ; part of its ancient 
site still retains the name of London House 
Yard. Its gardens reached to Paternoster 
Row on the north, and to Ave Maria Lane 
on the west, extending eastward as far as 
the great cloister of the cathedral, better 
known by the name of Pardon Church 
Haugh. Here for centuries the bishops 
held high state and dignity, receiving kings, 
and cardinals, and foreign potentates. From 
this palace the Lady Katherine of Arragon 
passed to the cathedral for her ill-fated 
marriage to Arthur, Prince of Wales, son of 
Henry VII. The bride was only eighteen, 
and the Prince a boy of fifteen, but the 
pageant was sumptuous and magnificent. 
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Here, Henry VIII. was the guest of Bishop 
Fitzjames, and the Venetian Ambassador, 
who was present at the banquet, declares 
that the massive gold chains worn by the © 
nobles on that occasion might have served 
“for fetters for felon’s ankles, and sufficed 
for their safe custody, so heavy were they and 
of such immense value.” 

The palace, too, had other associations 
besides those of regal entertainments and 
banquets. Like other episcopal residences 
—like Lambeth, Rochester, Wells, and many 
more—it had its prisons, sufficiently narrow 
and gruesome. The Bishop of London’s 
coal house, and the salt house, are frequently 
mentioned in the pages of Fox’s “ Acts and 
Monuments.” Here, and in the Lollard’s 
Tower, full many a prisoner passed the 
weary hours, his feet fast in the stocks, some- 
times emerging only to go to his sorrowful 
end at Smithfield. The Lollard’s Tower, be 
it observed, was the south-west tower of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Though in the very heart of London, 
this palace had its gardens. The Duke of 
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BISHOP'S WALK AND PUTNEY BRIDGE 


Gloucester (in Shakespeare’s “ Richard ITI.”) 
tells of the good strawberries in my Lord 
of Ely’s garden, and begs the bishop to send 
for some of these: to whom Bishop Morton 
gladly makes reply : 


‘* Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart.” 


If the Bishop of London did not grow fine 
strawberries under the shade of his cathedral, 
he certainly grew nuts : for in 1329 a fruiterer, 
gathering nuts in the court of the palace, fell 
from the tree and was killed. When Bishop 
Cox, of Ely, leased his London garden, he 
reserved to himself the right of walking 


, therein and of gathering twenty bushels of 


roses yearly. Some think that in the name 
of Rose Street, hard by St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, there still lingers some remembrance 
of the fragrant flowers in the Bishop of 
London’s garden, and that Ivy Lane may 
preserve some recollection of old times. 

But in those days Fulham Palace was 
rather called the Bishop’s Manor House. 
By the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
Bishops of London had ceased to reside 
within the precincts of the cathedral. Later 
on they dwelt in London House, Aldersgate 
Street, from about 1662 to1771, when London 
House, St. James’s Square, became the town 
residence of the prelates. The present writer 
has told the story of these three town 
houses at some length in the “ Transactions 
of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society.” 

From the heart of London to the quiet 
and retirement of Fulham must have been 
a delightful change. There is something in 


the sense of uninterrupted possession that is 
specially charming. Bishop Theodred, in 
his will in 960, has a clause relating to his 
property at Fulham. And the Manor 
House descended, from bishop to bishop, 
in a long series. There was, it is true, 
though nothing was said about it just now, a 
slight breach of continuity in the troublous 
days of the Interregnum; for in 1647 Fulham 
House was sold to Colonel Edmund Harvey, 
together with the leasehold lands belonging 
toit, for the sum of £7618. But with this 
sole exception, the property has been in the 
continuous possession of the Bishops of 
London in otherwise unbroken succession 
from 691 to this present year of grace. In- 
teresting as the fact is, it loses none of its 
interest to-day, when continuity of occupa- 
tion is by no means a characteristic of the 
age. 

The palace can be approached either from 
the Fulham Road, in which case the visitor 
will pass along a noble avenue of stately 
elms about 372 yards long, or from the 
bridge, in which case he will arrive by the 
Bishop’s Walk, a raised causeway between the 
moat, by which the gardens are surrounded, 
and the broad waters of the Thames. There 
is, indeed, another entrance to the grounds 
from the churchyard across a little draw- 
bridge, but this is a private entrance. It is 
thought that the limes near the porter’s 
lodge were planted by Bishop Compton, as 
in his time the fashion of planting avenues 
of limes was introduced into this country from 
Holland. 

There is in the British Museum a copy 
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of a rare little pamphlet, “ A Brief Accompt 
of Three Favourite Country Residences,” 
compiled by Bishop Porteus about 1808. 
The “Three Residences” are Hunton, 
Fulham, and Sundridge. It is said that 
only some twenty copies of it were printed. 
This particular exemplar, whole bound in 
morocco, with the cipher of George III. 
upon its sides, was ‘“ Presented by the 
Bishop of London to her late Majesty,” that 
is, no doubt, to Queen Charlotte, consort 
of George III., who died in 1818. The 
bishop has written in his own hand, “ N.B. 
It is my very earnest desire that this little 
volume may never be made public nor re- 
printed. B. London, August 15, 1808.” 
The reason for the bishop’s desire is not 
very far to seek, for the pamphlet is but a 
compilation, as such a work must necessarily 
be. There are, however, one or two pretty 
little personal touches in it, as when the 
bishop speaks of the public footpath called 
the Bishop’s Walk. Some had complained 
that it made the palace grounds too public, 
but he only speaks of the pleasure which it 
gave him to see the people passing along it 
on bright Sundays on their way to the parish 
church. The palace is, he says, “a hand- 
some, convenient, and delightful residence, 
especially in the early summer months.” 
But the bishop sometimes longed for greater 
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quiet and retirement than even Fulham 
could supply. The tranquil pleasures of a 
country life had a great attraction for him, 
and he bought himself a cottage at Sundridge, 
in Kent, where, as he says, “I might pass 
quietly two or three months of the autumn, 
enjoying, without much interruption, my 
friends and my books, and by 


Alternate study, exercise and ease” 


recruit my spirits and my health after the 
fatigues of a very laborious diocese for nine 
successive months in every year.” If London 
was a very laborious diocese in 1808, what is 
it now? 

On the north-west of the palace is an 
arched gateway giving access to a fine quad- 
rangle, built of brick. The exterior of the 
gateway, together with the old acacia tree near 
it, planted by Bishop Compton, is engraved 
in Bishop Porteus’ pamphlet: and the 
interior of the quadrangle with the other side 
of the gateway is in Faulkner’s “ Historical 
Account of Fulham.” The quadrangle is of 
brick, and was built by Bishop Fitzjames in 
the reign of Henry VII. The little arch 
into the kitchen garden is also his work, 
and it is believed that no part of the present 
buildings is earlier than this date. Two 
rooms at the southern angle of the court 
retain their linen paneling and the bishop’s 
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arms. In the middle of the court is a foun- 
tain which, when the well was first sunk, 
played by the natural rising of the water. 
When deep wells were sunk in the neigh- 
hourhood, as, for example, for the brewery 
at Chiswick, the water ceased to rise. The 
well was subsequently deepened to about 
320 feet: the water was extremely pure and 
very soft. Around the quadrangle are the 
various domestic offices. 

Large as the palace is, it appears to have 
been at one time much more extensive: for 
Bishop Robinson, in 1715, obtained license 
to pull down many old and ruinous build- 
ings, which he declared the revenues of the 
bishopric were unable to maintain. It is 
not altogether impossible that the bishop’s 
retinue and his fine service of plate, of 
which something will be said presently, may 
have made such demands upon his income 
as to have created part, at least, of this diffi- 
culty. Sir John Vanbrugh and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren were appointed to examine 
into the condition of the old buildings, and 


they reported that even if these were 
removed, between fifty and sixty rooms 
would still remain, which they deemed 
amply sufficient for the requirements of 
the bishop. And so the ancient buildings 
were destroyed. How ancient they were, 
and how interesting they may have been, 
cannot now with certainty be told. But 
the palace once extended over a great part of 
the present lawn, and it is said that in very 
dry seasons the old lines of wall could be 
distinctly traced by the brown and parched 
appearance of the grass immediately above 
the foundations. This was certainly the 
case forty years ago. 

Immediately opposite the arched gate- 
way already mentioned, is the entrance into 
the palace proper, and on the left, as you 
enter, is the Ancient Hall, now restored to 
its proper use. Its dimensions are stated 
by Bishop Porteus to be 50 ft. by 27 ft. 
The Hall was fitted up by Bishop Fletcher 
in 1595, and repaired by Bishop Sherlock. 
An inscription here informs the visitor that, 
‘*This hall, with the adjoining quadrangle, 
was erected by Bishop Fitzjames in the 
reign of Henry VII., on the site of the 
buildings of the old palace, as ancient as 
the Conquest. It was used as the hall by 
Bishop Bonner and Bishop Ridley, during 
the struggles of the Reformation, and re- 
tained its original proportions till it was 
altered by Bishop Sherlock in the reign of 
George II. Bishop Howley, in the reign 
of George IV., changed it into a private 
unconsecrated chapel. It is now restored 
to its original purpose on the erection by 
Bishop Tait of a new chapel of more 
suitable dimensions, A.D. 1866.” This new 
chapel was designed by Mr. Butterfield. The 
wainscot of the hall was brought to Fulham 
from the chapel of London House, Alders- 
gate Street, originally built by Bishop 
Henchman, and restored by Bishop Comp- 
ton. Some say that the oak wainscot was 
erected in Aldersgate Street by Bishop 
Juxon. Godwin describes it as “sacellum 
nitidum,” which is, it may be supposed, 
the original of Malcolm’s phrase, “a neat 
chapel.” The windows of the hall are filled 
with stained glass bearing the arms of many 
Bishops of London, and these also are said 
to have been removed from Aldersgate 
Street. 

The main body of the palace forms a 
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FULHAM 


square, with a small central court. On the 
north-west is the great hall and the kitchen ; 
on the south-west the bishop’s study, chap- 
lain’s room, and morning room; on the 
south-east, or garden front, the morning 
room, drawing-room, dining-room, and the 
end of the Porteus Library; on the north- 
east, the side of the Porteus Library and 
domestic offices. 

The garden front in 1812, as seen in 
Faulkner’s “ Fulham,” displays two projecting 
towers at the angles, a recessed front with, 
however, a large bow window in the centre ; 
the whole battlemented. The bow window 
seems in Bishop Porteus’ time to have given 
light to the then library: the Bishop records 
that he inserted many Gothic windows in 
different parts of the house. The present 
facade, remodelled and rearranged for Bishop 
Howley by Mr. Cockerell, exhibits an almost 
unbroken front. What is now the Porteus 
Library was then the chapel, and it seems to 
have extended nearly the whole length of 
the north-east side: five pointed windows are 
seen in the elevation, but it is not quite easy 
to determine where the chapel begins or 
ends. Bishop Porteus says that the chapel 
was formed out of several small rooms by 
Bishop Terrick, and gives its measurements 
as 53 ft. by 16 ft., and 12 ft. for its height. 

The Porteus Library, it may be mentioned, 
is so called not because that prelate built it, 
but because he bequeathed to the bishops of 
the diocese his collection of books. ‘“ ‘There 
wants nothing,” he says, “ but a good library 
to render it [Fulham] a complete episcopal 
mansion. I had once an intention of build- 
dng one, and had a plan actually drawn for 
it, which will be found among my papers. 
But I feel myself now too old for such an 
undertaking ; I must therefore leave it to 
my successor, and perhaps shall bequeath to 
it my books to form part of its contents.” 
And so the good man did. 

But the main charm of Fulham lies in its 
fair and spacious gardens with their broad 
lawns, with deep rich emerald sward, restful 
to the weary feet tired of the paving-stones. 
«‘ The house so spacious, yet so thoroughly 
comfortable and domestic, the garden half 
hidden on the margin of the Thames, with its 
spreading lawn of soft and level turf shadowed 
with choice shrubs and goodly trees, the 
avenue of ancient elms, the circling moat 
guarding the whole from intrusion, all these, 
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within a few miles of the metropolis, give to 
the palace at Fulham a charm peculiarly its 
own: so close upon the restless world, yet 
itself 

A haunt of ancient peace.” 


So lovingly writes the late genial Bishop of 
Colchester in his memoir of his father, 
Bishop Blomfield. 

A spacious meadow called the Warren, 
surrounded by a magnificent belt of lofty 
elms, adds largely to the idea of space and 
dignity which the grounds possess. 

For centuries the gardens have been the 
special care of successive bishops. The 
local histories speak of Bishop Grindal as a 
lover of botany, and as having been the first 
person to introduce the tamarisk tree into 
this country. He is said to have seen it in 
Switzerland when in exile there in Queen 
Mary’s time, and to have planted some 
specimen of it in the Fulham gardens. 

Archbishop Grindal, whilst’ Bishop of 
London, was the hero of a little incident 
which caused him no small inconvenience. 
Strype tells the story very well. “The . 
grapes that grew in Fulham were now-a-days 
of that value, and a fruit the Queen stood 
so well affected to, and so early ripe, that 
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the bishop every year used to send a present 
thereof to her. Eight days were past in 
September 1569, but these grapes were not 
yet in case (so backward it seems was this 
year) to be presented to her. Of which 
Grindal gave a hint in a postscript to the 
secretary: but withal, that the next week he 
hoped to send some to the Queen. And 
accordingly he did so, and sent them by one 
of his servants. But the report was that at 
this very time the plague was in his house, 
and that one had newly died of that dis- 
temper there, and three more were sick: by 
which occasion both the Queen and Court 
were in danger.” The bishop was able fully 
to vindicate himself. A servant had indeed 
been ill, “ being troubled with a flyx, and 
thinking to bear it out, took cold, and 
so ended his days.” Whereupon Strype 
moralises: ‘Tender and cautious ought 
those to be, that have to do with the Court 
of Princes.” 


It is in the beautiful gardens at Fulham 
that Fox lays the scene of the scourging of 
Thomas Hinshaw, a young man of the age 
of nineteen or twenty, a’prentice in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. He was apprehended in Isling- 
ton with others who had gathered together 
for their exercise of prayer and reading. After 
lying three weeks in Newgate, on a certain 
Sunday in the afternoon, “ the Bishop, going 
into Fulham, tooke him with him, where, 
immediatly after his comming, he was set in 
the stockes, remaining there all the first night 
with bread and water.” The next morning 
the bishop examined him, as did also Master 
Harpsfeld; both the bishop and the arch- 
deacon were in a mighty rage at some of the 
young man’s replies. ‘ Doest thou answer 
my archdeacon so, thou naughty boy? I 
shall handle thee well enough, be assured,” 
Fox makes Bonner to exclaim. So the 
bishop “ sent fora couple of rods, and caused 
him to kneele against a long bench in an 
arbor in his garden, where the said Thomas, 
without any inforcement of his part, offered 
himselfe to the beating, and did abide the 
fury of the said Bonner, so long as the fat- 
panched bishop could endure with breath, 
and till for wearinesse he was faine to cease. 
Hee had two willow rods, but hee wasted 
but one, and so left off.” In the edition of 
Fox, printed in 1641, is a woodcut illus- 
trating the scene. Above it are the words, 
“The right Picture and true counterfeit of 
Boner, and his cruelty, in scourging of Gods 
saints, in his Orchard at Fulham.” It isa 
spirited woodcut. The bishop, who is deci- 
dedly plump, has taken off his robes, his cap 
lies on the ground behind him; in each 
hand he holdsa birch rod, one of which, that 
in his left hand, he is using with considerable 
vigour on the bare back of a prostrate figure, 
whose head is securely fixed between the legs 
of a standing man, who covers his face with 
his hands that he may not see the actual 
infliction. ‘Fhe bishop’s labours have been 
very successful, and this is indicated by 
many drops of blood. On the dexter side 
are two attendants, one of whom bears 
another birch; on the sinister side are two 
ecclesiastics. The artist has not forgotten 
the bishop’s obesity. ‘There are some minds 
which receive with avidity this kind of fable. 
They had better not read Maitland or Brewer 
if they wish to retain their credulity. 
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THE CHURCH PORCH 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


E can hardly realise in these 
days, when every one has a 
clock in his house and a 
watch in his pocket, of what 
importance the church porch 
was in those times when 

the only timepiece was the sun-dial, and that 

only told time when the sun shone. 

Church time was hit by parson and 
people approximately, and if the parson’s 
ideas of time were not so fast as those of 
his parishioners, or some of them, then the 
latter had to wait about in the churchyard, 
or sit in the porch, till he made his appear- 
ance. I do not believe it ever was a resting- 
place for the women. The traditional usage 
still is, or was, for the men to occupy the 
benches, and the women to wait within, in 
the church itself ; they condemned to silence 
by the sacredness of the edifice, the men 
without enjoying the privilege of gossiping 
together. But the church porch was only 
the rallying place immediately before service 
began; there was another, in addition, the 
church-house, which is a feature in an 
English parish that deserves more attention 
than has been given to it by antiquaries. 

The church-house was a long building 
situated close to the churchyard, consisting 
of a basement and an upper storey, usually 
with a single great chimney that had a fire- 
place below and one above. It likewise had 
a staircase communicating with the upper 
storey, very often outside the building. It 
consisted of two great rooms, one above the 
other, and it was intended as a place in which 
the congregation should stay between morn- 
ing and afternoon services and eat their 
dinner and drink ale, which latter was 
usually provided by the sexton or clerk. 





‘ The food they brought with them, but not 


the liquor. 

There were stables beside the church- 
house, in which the parishioners put their 
cobs and horses on which they had ridden 
to church, and the stepping-blocks whereby 
the women might mount their pillions are an 
invariable feature. 

By degrees there ensued encroachment. 


The sexton or clerk found it convenient to 
live in the church-house, so as to keep an 
eye on his barrels of ale, and the mugs 
and tankards in which the ale was drawn. 
Accordingly he moved into it, brought up his 
family in it, appropriated more of the space 
to his convenience, accommodated church- 
goers with ale after service, kept them sup- 
plied till, what with ale inside and water with- 
out, it was sometimes convenient to lodge the 
night with him, and so—there is no saying 
exactly when—the church-house, which was 
the hall of assembly belonging to all the 
parish, into which every parishioner had a 
right to enter and eat and rest, became the 
Church-house Inn. 

It is really worth a man’s while to examine 
one of these ancient taverns that snuggles 
into the graveyard and is overshadowed by 
the limes and yews of the place of the dead. 
A close inspection will usually reveal the fact 
that it is very ancient—probably as old as 
the Wars of the Roses—that it has fine oak 
moulded beams, and that primarily it was 
simply two halls, the one superposed on the 
other. I have no doubt that for some time 
the church-house inn was well-conducted. 
There was a consciousness in the taverner 
that he had encroached, and a fear lest the 
parson should turn him out unless he con- 
ducted the place in orderly fashion. But 
then—did the inn belong to the parson or 
to the people? That was a moot point. 
Owing to its peculiar origin, this was liable to 
dispute; and if the rector claimed a right 
to it, this right was an uncertain one. But 
in a good number of cases he could not 
establish his right; it was claimed by the 
parish, and then all control over it was gone, 
and the scandal of a disorderly house, where 
were drinking and rioting close to the church, 
half in the churchyard, was the result. 

Now when the church-house became a 
tavern, then such as were very poor, or such 
as did not care to buy the privilege of enter- 
ing its doors by taking a drop for the good 
of the house, were constrained to rest and 
wait for the parson, or rest and take their 
humble meal in the porch. That had not 











WAITING FOR THE PARSON 


passed from them. 
and free to all. 

In such a church as Ely, to which people 
came from long distances in boats over the 
lagoons, and through the channels of the fens, 
it was essential that there should be a fine 
large porch to give them shelter, and this is 
the explanation of the glorious Galilee at Ely, 
and also of the great triple porch of Peter- 
borough. On the Continent, in France and 


That at least was open 


in Germany, the cathedral porch is still 
largely used as a shelter and an eating-house. 
The market-place is outside; in this are the 
stalls of the vendors of vegetables, meat, 
bread, crockery, fruit. And when the time 
of noon approaches, then the women leave 
their stalls and enter the capacious porches, 
and chatter there and eat their frugal meal. 
At Freiburg im Breisgau, outside the porch, 
cut in the red sandstone of which the cathe- 
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THE CHURCH PORCH 


dral is built, are the measures for cloth, 
those of a A/after or cartload of fuel. 

Abroad the porch had a far more impor- 
tant function to perform than in England. 
It was a place of gathering, a council hall, a 
chamber of debate, a court. In France, at 
the close of the thirteenth century, it was not 
uncommon for legal courts to be held in the 
porches. In a good many cases, when the 
weather was inclement, it was inevitable that 
the women who had their stalls in the market 
should migrate with them to the shelter of 
the cathedral porch, and ecclesiastical writers 
speak of this as an abuse. But to this day 
this abuse lingers on in the form of stalls for 
the sale of objects of piety, rosaries, candles, 
sacred books and pictures in many a French 
cathedral porch. 

In churches to which great numbers of 
pilgrims resorted, the porch became a real 
necessity. They not only ate there, but slept 
there, and the consequence was that to many 
an abbey or other monastic church the 
porch became a hall glazed and closed, and 
of very great size. At Perigueux, at the abbey 
of S. Front, the whole of the very ancient 
Christian basilica of the sixth century, 150 
feet long, and consisting of eight bays, nave 
and side aisles, was employed as a portico for 
the pilgrims to occupy when they came to 
visit the shrine of the Apostle of Perigord, 
or to attend at the great festivals of the 
church. 

In the primitive basilicas the porch was 
given up to the catechumens and penitents. 
It was in fact a courtyard with cloisters round 
it, as still exist at San Ambrogio, Milan. 
But when in the West baptism was adminis- 
tered to children, then the use of the porch 
was changed. Before the twelfth century 
burial inside a church was forbidden, and 
then the porch served as a place of interment 
for kings, princes, bishops and great nobles. 

The font anciently was in the porch, and 
it was removed within the church as a con- 
cession to the delicacy of children and the 
rudeness of the weather. But the idea of 
the porch as the place for baptism remains 
in the position given to the font, which is 
close to it. 

In matrimony the first part of the service 
was always performed in the porch. Indeed, 
the Marriage Service, whether medizval or 
Anglican, is made up of two distinct acts, 
which formerly took place at different times. 
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The first is the betrothal, sponsio, and the 
second is the marriage proper, matrimonium. 
The Rituale of Rennes orders, in the eleventh 
century, “The priest shall go before the door 
of the church in surplice and stole, and ask 
the bridegroom and bride whether they de- 
sire to be legally united; and then he shall 
make the parents give her away, according 
to the usual custom, and the bridegroom 
shall fix the dower. Then the priest shall 
make him betroth her with a ring, and give 
her an honorarium of gold or silver according 
to his means. Then let him give the pre- 
scribed benediction.” That was the espousal 
in the porch. It might take place many days, 
months, years before the marriage proper. 
But when a young couple settle to be 
espoused they are in a hurry to have it all 
over, and so, as a very general rule, the es- 
pousal was at once followed by the marriage. 
So, when this was the case, the rule was that 
the priest was to enter the church, and the 
bridal party would follow, and then would 
ensue the marriage mass, and the blessing 
of the priest on the marriage itself, conclud- 
ing with the kiss of grace given by the priest 
to the bridegroom and by him passed on to 
the bride. 

The Anglican Marriage Service follows 
scrupulously the medieval type. It is 
divided into two parts, the first to be per- 
formed “in the body of the church,” which 
is the espousal, and the second at the altar. 
The “ body of the church,” was substituted 
for ** before the door of the church,” as a 
concession to the English climate and the 
bride’s dresses. The honorarium is not 
given to the bride, but pocketed by the 
parson. ‘The man shall give unto the 
woman a ring, laying the same upon the 
book with the accustomed duty (honorarium) 
to the priest and clerk.” 

It is generally supposed that the parson 
has the right to give the first kiss to the 
bride. This is a mere afterwaft of the Pax. 

But in the Roman Church all the first 
part, that is the sponsio, was cut away at the 
Council of Trent, as superfluous, and all 
that was retained was the Bridal Mass and 
Benediction, so that the English service is 
a vastly instructive and curious relic of 
medizval usage, such as does not exist any 
longer in the Roman Communion. 

The vestry meeting was undoubtedly 
originally held in the porch, and a trace of 
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this remains in the notices concerning 
the parish which are put up there, and hang 
there fluttering and limp, all the year round. 
It was in the church porch that the sheriff 
performed one of the preliminary processes 
in outlawry, and a writ of right was pro- 
claimed there by his bailiffs with blast of 
trumpet. 

Legacies and annuities were often paid in 
the church porch. In 1592, Vincent Tuke, 
Vicar of Sunning, in Berkshire, left by will 
sundry sums of money, among others a 
legacy to each of his daughters “to be paid 
in the church porch.” At Goosnargh, in 
Lancashire, we find an entry relative to a 
transfer of land to be effected on payment 
of a certain sum of money in the church 
porch. At Preston a similar case is re- 
corded. ‘ Articles of Agreement dated 20th 
Feb. 1650. The sum of £200 to be paid 
at or in the said porch of the parish church, 
between the hours of ten and two of the 
clock, on March 2oth, 1652.” In 1654, the 
will of a certain John Miller, of Chittingly in 
Sussex, provided that the son Richard should 
pay the daughter of the testator £100, in 
the church porch on her attaining the age of 
twenty-one. William Falckward, of Winston, 
Suffolk, having quarrelled with his son, to 
make the resentment the more notorious, in 
1684, bequeathed to him and his wife the sum 
of one shilling, to be paid in the church porch. 

Church gifts, alms, doles, bread was and 
is given away in the church porch. The 
registers of Newmarket, in Flintshire, record 
a bequest, made in 1712, of flannel for old 
men and women, who were to “ draw lots ” 
or “ throw dice” for it in the church porch. 

Many a porch has got a chamber over it 
sometimes, but not often with fire-place and 
chimney. This is called the parvise, and 
seems to have been used for various purposes, 
sometimes as a school. In Chaucer’s pro- 
logue is a reference : 


** A serjeant-at-law, ware and wise, 
That had often been at the parvise,” 


which shows that a parvise was a place 
where law students consulted, and where 
clients visited their legal advisers. The 
term probably means any chamber that was 
warm, and is thought to be a corruption of 
Paradise. 

That schools were kept in a church we 
know from the “ Winter’s Tale,” where 


Maria speaks of “a pedant that keeps a 
school i’ the church,” and this was probably 
in the little room over the porch. 

Some of our English porches to churches 
are curious. There is one at Lewannick, in 
Cornwall, that has a hare-hunt sculptured the 
whole length of the bench for the men to 
sit on in the porch; but what is more 
interesting still, is that from it have been 
taken two Romano-British stones, with the 
inscription not only in rude Latin letters, 
but also in the peculiar Ogham characters. 
At Christowe, in Devon, is a mark against the 
porch wall, and a tomb in the porch floor, 
that mark the place where was shot and was 
buried the brave parish clerk of the name of 
Bussell, who refused to surrender the church 
keys to the Parliamentary soldiers, whereupon 
they shot him in the porch, and so only were 
able to wrest the keys from his grasp. 

It is a very general belief that if any one 
is venturesome enough to go to the church 
porch on St. Mark’s Eve, and remain there 
till midnight, he will see pass before him all 
those who are to die in the course of the 
year. James Montgomery, in his “ Vigil of 
St. Mark,” has thus described this curious 
piece of folk-lore : 


** « "Tis now,’ replied the village bells, 
‘St. Mark’s mysterious eve ; 
And all that old traditions tell 
I tremblingly believe. 
** *« How, when the midnight signal tolls 
Along the churchyard green, 
A mournful train of sentenced souls 
In winding sheets are seen. 


«* « The ghosts of all whom death shall doom 
Within the coming year, 
In pale procession walk the gloom 
Amid the silence drear.’” 


Not many years have elapsed since an 
instance occurred in the north of Devon 
that was brought under the writer’s notice. 
A young carpenter, in a spirit of bravado, 
went alone one St. Mark’s Eve to the church 
porch, and remained there till past midnight. 
When he came home he was as white as a 
corpse, and reeled as he walked. All he 


could say was that he had seen himself go © 


past him, thrust open the church door, 
which he knew was locked, pass inside, and 
shut the door after him. He could not be 
mistaken, the figure had turned and looked 
him full in the face, and he knew himself as 
surely as when he glanced into “ mother’s 
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MARRIAGE IN THE PORCH IN MEDIAZVAL TIMES 


looking-glass.” He went to his work for 
awhile, looking dispirited, and hardly spoke 
with any one. The rector of the parish 
hearing the story visited the young man and 
endeavoured to persuade him that he was 
the victim of a delusion, but nothing could 
induce him to disbelieve that he had really 
seen himself, and that he was destined to 
die before the year was out. There was 
nothing physically the matter with the man. 
He was engaged to be married, but he broke 


off the engagement on the plea that he was 
a dying man. Shortly after he took to his 
bed and died without being really ill—died 
of sheer fright. 

But there is one thought that it will be 
well for all to bear in mind as entering 
through the church porch; it is the thought 
conveyed by our Lord’s words: “I AM THE 
Door: by me if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved, and shall go in and out, and find 
pasture.” 








THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST 


BEING STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., D.C.L., Lorp BisHor oF Ripon 


XI.—PROSTITUTED ZEALOTISM 


Matt. vii. 1-15 


UR LORD has warned His 
i) disciples of the evil of un- 
real religion. He has shown 
them that when men culti- 
vate religion for the sake of 
human applause, or for per- 
sonal gain, they may win reward, but they 
demoralise their character: they make it 
earthly ; and with lowered nature come 
lowered conceptions of God. 

But this is not the only snare to which 
religion is exposed. Religious zeal has its 
snares. A man may be sincere in his con- 
victions, and yet may violate the first prin- 
ciples of religion. Religiosity takes the place 
of real religion when a man is so enamoured 
of his own views, and so zealous in their 
defence, that he acts irreligously, z.e., wrong- 
fully, towards those who differ from him. It 
is against this irreligious religiosity that our 
Lord cautions His disciples in this closing 
chapter. The thought of this danger runs 
throughout it, though other subjects, such as 
self-denial, prayer, and stability of character 
are treated of. 

Our Lord commences by warning against 
false judgments, which is the earliest form 
of this overbearing religious zeal. Fanaticism 
cannot differ from a person without condemn- 
ing him. He is “unsound;” he holds danger- 
ous views ; his opinions are corrupt ; his cha- 
racter, well, what can you expect from one 
who advances such opinions? Judge not, 
is our Lord’s command. It isa noble and 
safe law. It is right and well that we should 
maintain with all zeal and earnestness what 
we believe to be true. We have a right, nay, 
duty lays it upon us, to contend for truth, or 
what seems to us to be true; for in this way 
will truth be advanced. But to judge belongs 
to God alone. It is clear that our Lord is 
not speaking of the exercise of our judgment 
in matters of opinion. He welcomed this, 
as He taught men to seek for truth. He 
appealed to men to use their judgment. 





“* Why, even of yourselves judge ye not what 
is right?” (St. Luke xii. 57.) Neither does 
our Lord forbid the exercise of legal judg- 
ment. He Himself respected it, and declared 
that all responsible office came from God. 
(John xix. 11.) These judgments, which 
are the due exercise of our natural powers, 
Christ did not condemn. The judgment 
which He forbade was the evil judgment of 
the passion and the prejudice which judged 
the man, which pretended to know all about 
him, and to see the moral turpitude which 
lurked behind mistaken opinions. It is of the 
uncharitable judgment and of the fanatical 
condemnation of men which our Lord is 
thinking when He says “ Judge not.” 

This habit of judging and condemning 
people introduces an evil custom into society. 
Society is originally the great brotherhood 
of life, bound by the ties of companion- 
ship in frailty, joy, sorrow, and experience. 
The pleasure and the profit of social life 
depend upon the sweetness and wholesome- 
ness of its customs. If differences of 
opinion can be maintained with frank in- 
telligence and with charitable spirit, then the 
intercourse of society will be happy and 
advantageous. But where a sour suspicious- 
ness broods over every intellectual divergence 
the joy of social life is clouded. The harsh 
judgment and the eager condemnation pro- 
voke retaliation. The bigot judges the 
fanatic, and the fanatic condemns the bigot. 
A vicious system of retaliatory judgments is 
kept up. Varieties of mind, which might 
have brought much mutual profit, are made 
reasons for fear and alienation. Doubt and 
estrangement lead to hostility. Human 
society, which God intended to be a brother- 
hood of happy helpfulness, degenerates into 
an assemblage of men and women filled with 
unreasoning prejudice and ill-concealed malice. 
Judge not, that ye be not judged; condemn 
not that ye be not condemned ; for the law 
of retribution is written large over the 
world. He that takes the sword perishes 
with the sword; and he that makes of his 
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tongue a sharp sword must be slain in like 
manner. 

There is a better occupation for men than 
that of judging and condemning one another. 
Better far it is to sit in judgment on ourselves. 
It is a wiser and more profitable thing to 
look to our own defects and to remedy 
these; for, strange and even paradoxical as 
it may seem, the purer and higher the charac- 
ter, the less harsh is our judgment of others, 
and the more capable do we become of taking 
our part in promoting their improvement. 
This thought our Lord expresses by a brief 
parabolic saying: “ Why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but per- 
ceivest not the beam that is in thine own 
eye? Either how canst thou say to thy 
brother, ‘ Let me pull out the mote that is 
in thine eye,’ while thou thyself beholdest 
not the beam that is in thine own eye? Thou 
hypocrite ; cast out first the beam that is in 
thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to pluck out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye.” 

The contrast between the mote and the 
beam is the contrast between the small and 
the large. The contrast is perhaps better 
expressed by the splinter and the beam— 
the small fragment of wood and the large. 
It is an absurd thing for a man whose sight 
is impaired by a huge piece of wood to un- 
dertake the delicate operation of removing 
a tiny splinter which is troubling his brother’s 
eye. But the climax of the absurdity is the 
idea of such a man thinking that he can do it. 
It is ludicrous to think of such a man being 
so entirely ignorant of his own defect, as to 
volunteer, with an air of superiority, to do 
the thing which requires the greatest steadi- 
ness of hand and clearness of vision to ac- 
complish. How could such an one attempt 
such a task without injuring the eye which 
he pretends to treat? It is just this ignorant 
and reckless spirit which waits upon narrow 
fanaticism. Ill-regulated zeal judges without 
reflection and acts without charity. It is so 
fierce that it loses tenderness and considera- 
tion. It sees only the evil or error against 
which it is vehement. It forgets or disre- 
gards the man and his welfare. It ends in 
blinding him whose sight it affects to restore. 
Men possessed by such a spirit harm rather 
than help. They are of the same spirit as those 
of whom Christ spoke later: they would 
‘“‘ compass sea and land to make one prose- 
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lyte, and they make him tenfold more the 
child of hell than themselves.” They impair 
his already feeble sight ; they imbue him with 
their own ferocious fanaticism; they make 
him a fierce, blind, blundering, and malignant 
partisan. Such is the ruin they achieve. 
And how could it be otherwise, since they 
who put their hands to this work are so 
unfit for it? The beam is in their own eye. 
Their own power of clear vision has been 
already injured. That priceless gift of fair 
and single-minded judgment has been per- 
verted. The eye which when it is single fills 
the whole body with light, has been ruined by 
coarse passion and fierce pretence of or- 
thodoxy. 

We thus approach verse 7, a verse which 
we shall most surely misunderstand unless 
we keep carefully in mind the drift of our 
Lord’s argument. He is showing how the 
impartiality and charity of judgment can be 
destroyed when men judge by passion and 
prejudice. These hot animosities make havoc 
of the powers of judgment. Then He says: 
‘Give not that which is holy to the dogs, 
neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest 
they turn again and rend you.” The usual 
meaning assigned to these words makes them 
a warning against putting holy teaching before 
those who are too corrupt or too degraded 
to understand it. It then reads like a caution 
to the disciples not to speak of the gospel or 
heavenly things before those who are unfit 
to appreciate them. But this sense makes 
the verse abrupt and irrelevant. It comes as 
a sudden interruption of the flow of Christ’s 
teaching. It further introduces a sentiment 
which is little in harmony with our Lord’s 
spirit and custom. He spoke freely of the 
kingdom of heaven, and He bade His dis- 
ciples preach to every creature. None were 
too low or too degraded for the reach of 
heaven. The holy helps of God were given 
freely, as the love of God was boundless. 
Christ would not enjoin on any of His 
followers to sow the good seed with niggard 
or grudging hand. 

The true meaning of the verse becomes 
clear when we allow our thoughts to move 
on with the flow of Christ’s teaching. He 
gives warning, as we have seen, against the 
fierce and injurious influence of passion. 
This, like a wild creature, may seize and 
mangle the powers of reason and judgment. 
Passion may pervert judgment. 
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In other words, our Lord reminds us that 
our judgment is liable to misdirection and 
misuse. To enforce this He uses three 
illustrations. ‘The eye may be spoilt by the 
beam ; that which is holy may be destroyed 
by the dogs ; and the pearl may be trampled 
under foot by the swine. That which the 
beam is to the eye, the dogs are to the holy 
things, and the swine are to the pearl. The 
gross elements destroy the finer; the beam 
ruins the power of sight, as the dog and the 
swine destroy what is precious and holy. 
Now the precious and holy thing is the power 
of just and right judgment. To be able to use 
our judgment with well-balanced impartiality 
undisturbed by passion is to exercise one of 
the highest prerogatives of man; but this 
high prerogative is open to danger. There 
are evils which may assail it; the sacred power 
may be left at the mercy of what is lower and 
baser. Fierce prejudice may destroy the 
sanctity of reason, and wild passion may dis- 
turb our reverence in the use of so priceless a 
thing. Prejudice, envy, indolence—these and 
countless more are the foes of reasonable 
and righteous judgment. When, then, a man 
allows his judgment to be at the mercy of 
his passion, he throws the holy thing to the 
dogs, he leaves the precious pearl at the 
mercy of the swine. 

It is one of the truisms of philosophy 
that there is nothing so difficult to secure 
as the dry light of reason. The light is 
generally dimmed by the mists of passion, 
prejudice, or indolence. Bacon discourses 
largely and wisely of the “idols” which 
hinder the justice and the impartiality of 
man’s reason. In our own day Herbert 
Spencer has pointed out that all classes of 
men are liable to some bias, and that this 
bias interferes with the sobriety and safety 
of their judgment. In the language of the 
Prophet, judgment goes lame, and is turned 
out of the way. What the philosophers have 
discoursed about, the experience of men will 
ratify. We know well that we do not fully 
appreciate the good done by people with 
whom we have no political or religious sym- 
pathy. The keen eye of prejudice sees evil 
in the good; envy and prejudice, like evil 
dogs, bite and maim the impartiality of our 
minds. We applaud charity when it is done 
by our own party; we deride or distrust it 
when it comes from the opposite camp. 
What is this but allowing our judgment to 


be at the mercy of our dislikes? Thus does 
some lower passion trample down the price- 
less gift of reason. 

It is sad that thus our intellectual judg- 
ment should be warped by our passions, but 
it is worse when we find that our moral 
judgments may suffer in the same way. 
We sometimes think that though our in- 
tellects may be wrong, our consciences 
must be right; but it is unfortunately only 
too true that the conscience, like the mind, 
may be made the victim of prejudice. Our 
Lord Himself cautioned against this when 
He declared that the time would come when 
men’s consciences would applaud the break- 
ing of the moral law. ‘“ The time cometh 
that whosoever killeth you will think that he 
doeth God service” (St. John xvi. 2). And 
it is not difficult to see how this state of 
feeling arises. There is some evil custom 
or wrong belief which we are anxious to 
abolish. Our consciences are oppressed 
because such evil is tolerated; it is in our 
eyes a thing hateful to God and injurious to 
man. Wereason that it cannot be wrong to 
get rid of evil. We therefore throw the 
whole of our energy and our enthusiasm into 
the work of annihilation; we forget every- 
thing but the desolating evil. We forget to 
do justly by the men who are mixed up in 
the matter. For them we have no charity. 
In our eagerness to get rid of the accursed 
thing we act unrighteously towards our 
fellow-men. We forget that men may be 
entangled in beliefs and customs and yet be 
comparatively free from moral blame. They 
have grown up in a different moral and 
religious atmosphere; they have not had 
perhaps the same advantages as ourselves. 
But our eagerness is blind to all these facts, and 
even injustice itself seems to be consecrated 
by our good intentions. The history of the 
world and, alas! of the Church also, will 
afford us many examples. Saintly men have 
been blinded by their fanatical zeal, and in 
their zeal to vindicate the honour of Christ 
have inflicted injustice in His name. Their 
deeds, as Browning said: 


** Spit at their creed, 
Who confess Him in name but deny Him in deed.” 


When these things take place, that holy 
thing, the judgment, has been at the mercy 
of unholy prejudices and tumultuous pas- 
sions. We can understand now, if we reflect, 
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the significance of the words of Christ, 
“Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, 
lest they turn again and rend you.” Those 
who have been persecuted are not those who 
have suffered most; their goods were con- 
fiscated, their bodies were given to the sword 
or to the flame ; but their persecutors suffered 
a loss greater than the loss of property and 
life, for the passions aroused in such ill work 
made havoc of the consciences and characters 
of those who indulged them. No man allows 
his zeal to lead him astray from the laws of 
God without suffering moral deterioration. 
Once the dogs of passion get loose they tear 
away the protections of our moral life; we 
lose by degrees our powers of fairness, im- 
partiality, and charity. The single-minded- 
ness of our hearts forsakes us. We wander 
further and further from the mind of Christ, 
for His ministry was not to destroy but to 
save. Heknew the dangers into which even 
zeal might lead men ; and He cautioned His 
disciples against embarking on work of 
destruction. The tares might be in the 
field, but they were to be allowed to grow 
together till the harvest. In the time of 
harvest, He said that the Lord would say to 
the angels, “Gather together the tares in 
bundles to burn them.” Our dim eyes and 
rough hands might blunder in such work. 
It needs an angel eye to discern between 
the evil and the good, and it needs the 
Christ-like heart to perceive that the smoking 
flax may be kindled into the bright flame, 
and that the broken reed may be repaired 
and restored to form and use, and so become 
an instrument of heaven’s music (Matt. xii. 
20). 

Our Lord thus teaches the principle of 
true judgment. Abstain from judging men, 
judge rather yourself. There may be a beam 
which spoils our own vision ; it needs a very 
clear eye and a very delicate hand to cast 
the mote out of our brother’s eye. When 
we view the evil that is in our brother we 
may be led away by an excess of zeal. Some 
earthly feeling, some unheavenly passion, 
may easily mingle with our judgment. The 
pearl of justice and charity may be flung 
beneath the feet of our lowest passions. Our 
brother may suffer at our hands, but we 
shall suffer that worst suffering—moral dete- 
rioration. ‘Thus Christ teaches us that to 
be religious in the higher and better sense is 
no easy thing. Zeal for religion may be an 


irreligious thing, and enthusiasm for good 
not always good enthusiasm. We may be 
tempted to do evil that good may come. 
This is the last danger, perhaps the worst, 
of men and churches. When they wake 
from indifference into zeal their zeal carries 
them beyond the commands of God. They 
become incapable of seeing that it can never 
be right in seeking to do right to do wrong 
to men. To do this is not merely to do a 
moral wrong. It is an act of the supremest 
disbelief; for if the moral laws be indeed 
God’s laws, then to think that good may be 
promoted by the violation of those laws is to 
say that God has given us laws which in our 
judgment will not work. We need, as T. T. 
Lynch said, “‘ a conscience to keep our con- 
science,” We need to remember that 
though wrong can never be rightly done, 
right may be done wrongly. Thus Christ 
puts before us the snares which wait upon 
religious profession. 

Does He point out any protection against 
these snares? He does; His next words 
supply them. “ Ask, and it shall be given 
you ; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you.” We can trace 
the current of thought. Christ showed the 
difficulties which beset the path of religious 
zeal; and He reminded His disciples that 
all through their lives, even in the hours 
when their enthusiasm was greatest, they 
would need the quiet and sanctifying in- 
fluence of prayer. The more a man grows 
in devotion, the more, perhaps, he needs to 
watch and pray. For it is hard to believe that 
zeal for good can lead us into evil, and that our 
enthusiasm for right may not be a righteous 
enthusiasm. It is possible, however, to be 
zealous in promoting God’s kingdom without 
remembering His righteousness. But the 
moment we enter the shrine of prayer we are 
surrounded by another atmosphere. Then 
we realize our weakness. We express our 
needs. We are conscious that our best 
things need purification. Our greatest 
strength is felt to be but weakness. Our 
ideas rise ; our religious life is more than the 
pursuit of religious things; it is a self- 
watchful, wholesome, robust religious spirit 
working in all things ; it is a life lived in God. 
In seeking the kingdom of God it seeks His 
righteousness. 

And here, as always, our Lord draws the 
minds of His disciples back to the thought 
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of the Father’s love. No needy, no blinded 
soul can seek His face in vain. Every one 
that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh 
findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall 
be opened. And the reason of this large 
and ready response is to be found in the 
lovingness of the Father. At this point in 
His sermon Christ argues in that fashion 
which in modern days would be called 
anthropomorphic. He argues from what 
man is to what God must be. ‘“ What man 
is there of you who, if his son shall ask 
him for a loaf, will he give him a stone? or 
if he ask for a fish, would he give him a 
serpent? If ye, then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in 
heaven give good things to them that ask 
Him?” 

We are justified then, according to our 
Lord, in looking into the depths of our own 
heart to find the outlines of the divine heart. 
The love, the instinctive and natural love of 
the father to the child, is a picture of the 
greater love of the greater Father. Men are 
fathers because God was first a father; their 
fatherhood is but the expression and the 
interpretation of His ; God’s message comes 
to us through the revelation of the natural 
ties of life. The God whom Christ reveals 
is not one who sits afar off, heedless of the 
pain, the misery, and the despair of His 
creatures, deaf to their cries and disdainful 
of their distress, but He is the Father who 
acknowledges the right of their claim to His 
care and His love. As their needs rise His 
benevolence responds. He meets their 
higher as well as their lower needs. If the 
earthly father is prompt to feed his hungry 
child, how much more will not the heavenly 
Father feed those who are hungering for Him 
and thirsting for His righteousness ? 

Christ’s next words show that He has 
not forgotten the snares of religious zeal of 
which we have spoken. He teaches men 
that in their zeal they should not forget the 
charitable habit expressed by the saying, 
“Put yourself in his place.” It is by this 
exchange of places that love understands 
many things. And therefore our Lord 
says: “ All things, whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, even so do ye also 
unto them, for this is the law and the pro- 
phets.” 

The difficulty with which Christ has been 
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dealing is the difficulty of maintaining our 
religious enthusiasm alongside of our reve- 
rent allegiance to God’s law. It is the 
difficulty of playing the game of life rightly. 
The petulant child grows angry with his toys, 
often because he does not understand or 
lacks the patience to obey some natural law; 
and even the religious man grows impatient 
with life because he lacks the patience to 
live and act under the moral laws of God. 
He would like to sweep the enemies of 
God from the earth. Christ draws him back 
from these passionate feelings, first by 
pressing on him the thought of what God is, 
and then by the thought of what man is. 
If you would but think of God, He seems 
to say, the power of wild passion and 
furious impatience would pass away. If 
God is patient with evil, should not we be? 
If we are alive to His holiness we shall rest 
upon His laws, and, instead of seeking to 
alter or disregard them, we shall rather 
ask from Him strength to keep us loyal to 
them. It is not enough to labour to pro- 
mote God’s glory; we must promote it in 
God’s way. The temptation which constantly 
recurs in life is to make religion easy. But 
the path of religion cannot be other than 
narrow. For he who would follow God must 
not only love Him with all his heart, but with 
all his soul and mind also. He must love 
Him, that is to say, with the complete 
apprehension of a spirit which is earnest to 
be like Him in all things; and we must 
therefore reverence that character of God 
which is expressed in the moral law. But 
men make the path of religion easy by the 
admission of the worldly spirit; and this 
may be admitted either by the pursuit of 
worldly aims or by reliance on unrighteous 
and carnal means of promoting what they 
believe to be religious principles. Are we 
surprised, then, that Christ’s next caution 
should be against broad ways? “Enter 
ye in by the narrow gate, for wide is the 
gate and broad is the way that leadeth to 
destruction, and many be they that enter in 
thereby. For narrow is the gate and strait- 
ened is the way that leadeth unto life, and 
few be they that find it.” Narrow indeed is 
the gate, because he who enters in must 
leave himself behind ; straitened is the way, 
for he who seeks it must walk by faith in 
the divine laws, and must part with his weak- 
ness, his impatience, his prejudice. “Few” 
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says Christ, “‘ be they that find it.’ And 
His words are echoed by the reiterated com- 
plaint made, not in our own day, but in all 
generations of Christendom. The Christians 
are many, but where is the Christianity ? 
Many bear the name of Christ, but do not 
see that the religion of Christ first demands 
the Christ-like character, and the Christ-like 
character is the character which docs good 
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and seeks no fame; which does kindness for 
love’s sake; which is kind to the unthank- 
ful and to the unholy; which blesses and 
helps the unworthy; which loves all men, 
seeing that all men are the children of 
God; and which, therefore, cannot think 
that even in religion’s name it can be good 
to act unkindly or to deal unrighteously by 
any one. 
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By EHA, Autuor or “A NATURALIST ON THE PROWL, 


ETC. 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


must, I think, be aborted 
in the man who can listen 
to the hum of night in a 
tropical forest, the chirrup- 
ing of crickets, the hiccup- 
ing of nightjars, and the other voices that 
start out of the darkness at intervals, without 
asking the question, Why was it ordained, or 
how has it come about, that these creatures 
should pass their lives in the dark? ‘The 
thing seems so contrary to nature. Light is 
almost the prime necessity of life, and the 
higher you advance in the scale of life the 
more urgent becomes the demand for light. 
Even in the vegetable kingdom, though 
those lowly members which bear no flower, 
the fungus, the moss, and the fern, may 
seem to thrive in the shade, the higher 
forms are ever crying for more light. To 
a botanist’s eye a tropical forest presents 
a picture of one unremitted struggle, every- 
thing racing to overtop its neighbour, by 
fair means or foul, and get into the full 
blaze of the sun. And in the animal king- 
dom it is not otherwise. In the depths of 
the ocean, where no light penetrates, lies the 
mysterious substance named protoplasm in 
various forms. In the caves of Kentucky 
you find low bred fishes without eyes. But 
to the higher animals generally deprivation 
of light brings inevitable disease and death. 
When the sun goes out of sight it is instinc- 
tive in them to stow themselves away in 
some quiet place and part with conscious- 





ness until he appears again. So when we 
find that certain animals prefer to imbibe 
their sunlight in their sleep and pass the 
active part of their life in the dark, we do 
right to ask the reason. There must be a 
reason, or there must have been a reason 
once. Perhaps we shall never know it, 
because the records are lost, but we can at 
least guess. Guessing riddles was a delight 
of my childhood and it is a delight still. 
Then my elders set them and told me the 
answer when I gave up; now the Sphinx 
of nature sets them and never tells the 
answer, so it is no use giving up. 

To begin then with the nightjar. I guess 
it is descended from a swallow that had 
weak eyes and could not endure the glare of 
the sun, so that it had to hunt at dusk. By 
its feet and beak it is certainly a swallow, 
and it used to stand with swallows in the 
old order Fissirostres, or gape-mouthed 
birds. Of course it took to sitting on the 
ground in order to see its insect prey better 
against the sky. Even the birds of the day 
do this when the light begins to wane. 
While the sun shines hot the king-crow 
perches on the topmost twig of a dry tree, 
or on a telegraph wire, but when he begins 
to set, you will find it sitting on a stone, or 
a clod of earth, and darting up every minute 
at some early moth or winged termite. 
Bee-eaters do the same thing. ‘Then, be- 
cause the nightjar sits upon the ground, its 
plumage is of that colour which we call 
“game.” The partridge and the quail wear 
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the same, and many other birds which live 
always on the ground. The patterns of it 
vary as much as tartans, but there is a unity 
of character in them all which we recognise 
and name. They consist of some tint of 
brown or fawn, barred, splashed, or delicately 
pencilled, with a darker shade. If I may 
speak like a pagan, Nature has found that, 
on the bare ground, or among dry grass, 
this combination cheats the eye better than 
any other. 

So the riddle of the nightjar is prettily 
explained. I will not pretend that I am 
certain I have got the right answer. I may 
have inverted cause and effect. Perhaps 
the habit of hunting at dusk came first and 
the fitness of the eyes followed after. 
There is a little falcon in this country called 
Cenchris vespertina, the Evening Kestrel. 


VOICES OF THE INDIAN NIGHT 


This bird knows a thing that other 
hawks have not found out, viz., that 
the evening, after sunset, is the time 
when the great burrowing beetles come 
out of the ground and take wing. So 
when its relations have all retired for 
the night, supperless perhaps, it sets 
out and scours the country, flying at 
a terrific rate because the time is short. 
It does not hover like the day kestrel. 
It flies so low that its breast almost 
brushes the growing grass, and many 
a bulky rhinoceros, rising laboriously 
into the upper air, is surprised from 
below and borne away. This falcon 
’; is already half way on the road that 
brought the nightjar to its present 
place. Who, except Weissman, can 
doubt that, as one generation of even- 
ing kestrels succeeds another, their 
eyes will grow better and better suited 
to the darkness and their raids will be 
prolonged further and further into the 
night ? 

One influence, however, which must 
never be left out of account is com- 
petition and the difficulty of earning 
a living. Among the voices which 
the darkness calls forth in this country 
there are few more striking than the 
loud and harsh cry of the night heron 
—Wak, then, after an interval, again 
—Wak, Why is it a night heron? 
Because India is overcrowded with day 
herons. There is the large blue heron 
and the purple heron and thelittle pond 
heron, which meets us at every marsh, pond 
and mud hole, demurely waiting for tad- 
poles—a shapeless sort of bird and dingy 
until you startle it, when it suddenly pro- 
duces a pair of pure white wings and flies 
away. Somebody aptly named it Ardeola 
leucoptera, but then it was discovered that 
somebody else had already named it 4. 
grayii, so the better name had to give way to 
the worse, for the right of primogeniture is 
sacred in natural history. Then there are 
the white egrets in three sizes, to fit frogs of 
all ages, and the cattle egret, also snowy 
white, which walks smilingly with grazing 
buffaloes and catches their flies. Now, all 
these are birds of the day. When the sun 
is up they take their stations by the banks 
of the river and the marsh, and all day long 
they stand, or wade about, their keen, yellow 
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VOICES OF THE INDIAN NIGHT 


ther eyes flinging back with scorn the fierce rays 
that of the sun. The reflected heat off the 
ime water has burned their legs black, but their 
ome toes, which are generally imbedded in mud, 
So are green. This shows that their legs were 
for originally green too, as becomes the legs of 
sets waterfowl. I seem to have gone off my 
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that The frogs, persecuted on all hands during 
A. the day, come to the water’s edge and hold 
y to their carnival at night, and the night heron 
e is comes to meet them. So, instead of elbow- 
are ing its way among a crowd of competitors 
s of and snatching the morsel from its neighbour’s 
owy mouth, it gets the field to itself. But stop 
zing a minute. Perhaps it is not a wiser bird 
, all than the other herons, but only a weaker 
sun one, for now I remember that its eyes are 
inks not yellow, as theirs are, but blood red; so 
ong perhaps it also, like the nightjar, became a 
llow bird of the night because it was unable to 
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passing in small parties, flying low, just 
above the surface of the water. They are 
making their way to a great tamarind tree, 
where a hundred of them can find sleeping 
room. When they are all gathered there 
and comfortably balanced on one leg apiece, 
with their heads buried in the silky plumage 
of their backs, then the night herons will 
leave their tree and repair to the same 
feeding grounds which these have left. Yet 
Nycticorax griseus is a handsomer bird than 
any of them and could well afford to display 


EVENING KESTREL 


endure the glare of the sun. This is very 
interesting, for now I bethink me _ that 
Matapa aria, a small brown butterfly of the 
family Hesperide, has eyes of the same 
colour, and the time to find it on the wing, 
as I discovered only a few months ago, is 
before sunrise or after sunset. This subject 
must be thought out, but not to-night. 

After all, one of the most common 
motives for coming out at night is probably 
fear. The rat’s capacity for evil-doing would 
keep it going all the twenty-four hours. If it 
secretes itself during the day, the reason is 
simply that it dare not show itself. In my 
boyhood I used to nourish my soul with “ The 
Boy Hunters,” and I well remember the thrill- 
ing interest with which I followed the story 
of the two hawks combining to catch a 
squirrel. I have never seen the same thing 
enacted in real life, but I have seen enough 
to know that one hawk cannot catch a 
squirrel. Let it dash round the tree as 
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fiercely as it can, the squirrel will still be on 
the other side. But a rat is not a squirrel. 
If it climbed trees in the day, the crows 
would soon be picking its bones. And 
moths are to butterflies what rats are to 
squirrels. Then you have another step. 
Because rats go out in the night that they 
may not be eaten, owls go out in the night 
to eat them. Just so the thief chooses the 
darkness of night to pursue his nefarious 
calling, and the policeman follows to circum- 
vent the nefarious thief. Nothing illumi- 
nates the problems of animal life like the 
facts of our own life. It is said that Mal- 
thus’s essay on population first started Charles 
Darwin on the track that led to the Origin 
of Species; and I can well believe it. And 
this is the chief reason why the doctrine of 
evolution and the entire change in our way 
of regarding the universe which has followed 
it have added such a fascination to the study 
of natural history. The life of the meanest 
animal is linked at a hundred points with 
our own, and we find ourselves undesignedly 
using the same terms to discuss natural 
science and social problems, nay, even 
spiritual mysteries; and glimpses seem to 
come to us of a profound scheme embracing 
all things of which we have any knowledge, 
and extending beyond all vision, a scheme 
that was in the mind of the Eternal before the 


world was, and has been worked out from 
below upwards through countless ages, and 
will be worked out till the dispensation of 
the fulness of the times. Will it be our 
delight through all eternity to explore these 
things? It may well be. The foretaste is 
heavenly, and whichsoever way we turn, the 
prospect seems infinite. I am afraid I am 
dreaming. How wild and rhapsodical all 
this will seem in the common-sense of day- 
light to-morrow! But sometimes I fancy 
there may be more of insight in the dreams 
of the soul than in the waking wisdom of the 
head. Anyway, it is blessed to dream for a 
while under the solemn influences of the 
solitude and the darkness. How awful the 
stars are in their infinity! Yet, after all, 
they are only matter, and the distance of the 
dimmest of them is a multiple of the distance 
of that dhurmsala. The little cricket under 
the stone inspires no awe, but there is an 
unbridged gulf between it and the stars, 
and it is greater than they, for it can 
perceive them, but they cannot perceive 
it. And its chirrup is the expression of 
workings in its little breast which are not 
of matter and link it to me. But there 
is surely another gulf between it and me, 
who see the stars and hear the cricket and 
look beyond both on things invisible—and 
dream. 





THE FATHER OF THE BEECHERS 
By H. A. GLASS 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


Boston City AND THE LANE SEMINARY. 


m@\N 1826 the Beecher family bade 
adieu to Litchfield and all its 
pleasant associations, Dr. 
Beecher having accepted an 
invitation to become pastor 
of Hanover Church, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Here he took a prominent 
place as the champion of orthodoxy, arousing 
the Bostonian churches from the apathy into 
which they had sunk. It was no easy task 
to stand against nearly all the intelligence of 





the time. Almost without exception the 
leading men of the city were Unitarians, and 
in the forefront of their ranks stood the 
celebrated Dr. Channing. Dr. Beecher hated 
their doctrines. To his warm nature their 
system was icy with spiritual deadness. So 
he prayed, and preached, and wrote, until 
others came to his side, and the tide was 
turned : the sleeping churches arousing them- 
selves in the presence of earnest revivals of 
religion. In this Athens of the United 
States, he originated popular lectures, de- 
bating societies, libraries and institutes, and 
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young men’s religious and political associa- 
tions for the purpose of influencing the 
elections by a higher morality. One of his 
societies was the means of abolishing in the 
State of Massachusetts, lotteries, drinking 
booths at fairs, and other excrescences in the 
body politic. At one time he induced the 
young men of the city to meet him at the 
Tremont Theatre, and they crowded the 
building more than twelve hundred in 
number. 

As a preacher Dr. Beecher was at the 
height of his popularity in Boston. He had 
great originality of thought, and a power of 
language that enabled him to illustrate his 
meaning in a striking manner. His dis- 
courses, like his conversation, were full of 
life thoughts. He said of a State religion 
“that it was bringing the world into the 
temple and turning the church out.” He 
replied to one who asked what he should do 
to be certain that he was one of the elect, 
«When you begin to care about being saved 
come to me, and I will tell you; but while 
you don’t care a snap about it, very likely 
God doesn’t.” But like most of the great 
preachers, the secret of his influence consisted 
in the enthusiasm which he aroused by his 
mere presence. He created an atmosphere 
about him that seemed to have a magnetic 
power over his audiences. His eyes 
moistened with tears whenever he succeeded 
in presenting a new embodiment of truth, or 
a thoroughly fresh illustration of it. Thus 
he would keep his audience spell-bound, 
while he followed the argument to its logical 
conclusion, using such a wealth of language 
that a quaint old professor remarked, ‘‘ Well, 
thank God, ours is not a dead language 
yet.” 

Dr. Lowell Mason, the composer of many 
of the hymn tunes now in use in Protestant 
churches, was the organist of Hanover Church 
in Boston. Mr. Beecher was musical, and 
very careful in the choice of his hymns ; but 
he left the tunes pretty much to the discre- 
tion of Dr. Mason, who prided himself on 
their suitability to the hymns. The last 
hymn “clinched the sermon,” to use Mr. 
Beecher’s expression ; “it seemed to carry 
it beyond where I had the power to do.” 

Hanover Church met with a very serious 
<alamity during Mr. Beecher’s stay there. 
The building was totally destroyed by fire. 
It was just at the time when the excitement 
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attending his preaching was culminating. 
The fire companies, it is said, refused to play 
upon the burning building (not then an un- 
common occurrence in the large cities of 
America) and sat upon their engines singing: 


‘** While Beecher’s church holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return.” 


Leaving Boston and needing change, Dr. 
Beecher accepted the post of theological tutor 
to a western college, the Lane Seminary in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It was in 1832 when he 
removed to the Walnut Hills, the very pretty 
suburb of the city shortly to be the “ pork- 
opolis” of the United States, until the title 
was assumed by the mightier Chicago. His 
house skirted on the primeval forest; the 
comforts and conveniences of city life had 
been left behind. ‘The general servant, a 
black boy, by name Charley, looked after the 
Doctor’s spotted horse, also called Charley 
with an affix. One was Charley-boy and the 
other Charley-horse. One day the Doctor 
rode out two or three miles to fetch a cow 
he had purchased of a farmer. She was 
rather wild and led the Doctor quite a steeple- 
chase, twice swimming the Ohio and back 
again, and performing sundry other exploits 
of an exasperating nature. But by perse- 
vering exertion the Doctor succeeded in get- 
ting home and safely placed her in the barn. 
He had scarcely returned to the house, and 
was reposing victoriously on the sofa, when 
Henry Ward, impulsive young man! who had 
been absent and knew nothing of the new 
acquisition, chanced to visit the barn, and 
finding, as he supposed, a strange cow, was 
fired with indignation. ‘“ Why here,” said he, 
* here’s a strange cow in the barn! Get out! 
Go along! Whoa!” and he seized a whip 
and drove the astonished brute out into the 
road. ‘There, there,” said he, coming in 
panting where the Doctor was resting luxuri- 
ously his tired limbs, “‘ I guess that cow will 
not get into our barn again in a hurry!” 
“ What cow?” said the startled doctor. 
* What do you mean?” Why I found an 
old cow in our barn, and drove her out into 
the road, and chased her until I was tired 
out, and gave her a good beating.” “Well, 
there,” exclaimed the Doctor, “here have I 
been chasing half the day to get that cow im, 
and you have gone and chased her out 
again !” 

In removing to the West, Dr. Beecher 
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entered upon the most stormy period of his 
life. Throughout the border States the anti- 
slavery agitation was carried on with peculiar 
bitterness. The students of Lane Seminary 
took what was thought to be very extreme 
views. They paraded their opinions by walk- 
ing with negro men and women arm-in-arm 
in the streets, arousing the most vindictive 
passions among the pro-slavery people. The 
safety of the college was threatened, and in 
the Doctor’s absence, the professors thought 
fit to prohibit the discussion of the dangerous 
subject ; the result was a general exodus of 
the students, who migrated to Oberlin, Ohio. 
It was in the midst of this turmoil, on the 
banks of the river opposite to the State of 
Kentucky, that Mrs. Stowe gained her experi- 
ence of the evils of slavery and those strong 
convictions on the subject which resulted in 
the publication of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
The next difficulty that Dr. Beecher met 
with was an accusation followed by a trial 
for heresy. This champion of orthodoxy 
had to defend himself before presbytery and 
the general assembly from very elaborate 
charges of heretical teaching and writing. 
Two of the doctrines on which the system 
of theology is founded in the Westminster 
Confession are original sin and freedom of 


the will. The terms used during the wordy 
warfare were “absolutism” and “ moral 
government.” Dr. Beecher was an adherent 


of the new school (moral government) 
theology. His trial for unsoundness in the 
faith ultimately resulted in the separation 
of the Presbyterians in America into two 
sections, calling themselves respectively old 
and new school Presbyterians. The imme- 
diate result of the trial, however, was Beecher’s 
acquittal. The Synod found that he was 
quite sound on the subjects of the depraved 
nature of man, on total depravity, on the 
work of the Spirit in effectual calling, and 
on the question of ability. That was a 
mercy. But the Synod would like to hear 
more from him on these topics. He was 
therefore requested to publish in pamphlet 
form a concise statement of his views on 
total depravity, original sin, regeneration, 
and natural and moral ability. Dr. Beecher, 
as has been seen, once said, “‘ If Byron could 
only have talked with Taylor and me, he 
might have been convinced,” and now 
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Taylor and he cannot agree, and mutually 
fail to convince each other. 

Dr. Beecher never regretted the separation 
of the Presbyterian Church into two sections. 
“This business of a great united Church,” 
said he, “is nothing but Popery after all.” 
In his later days he sympathised very heartily 
with pure Congregationalist principles, and 
thought that there would be more real 
unanimity of action in churches constituted 
on that basis. On one occasion, when there 
was a division in a village church, his advice 
was not to heal the difference, or to exclude 
the offending members, but to make two 
churches. ‘Make two,” said he, * Adam and 
grace will do twice as much as grace alone.” 

In 1850, when seventy-five years of age, 
Dr. Beecher resigned the Presidency of 
Lane Seminary, and retired for a while to 
Boston, afterwards removing to his house at 
Brooklyn, where he was near his son, Henry 
Ward Beecher, whose ministry he attended 
during the remainder of his life. He lived 
to his eighty-eighth year, active almost to 
the last. Even when his powers began to 
fail him, like an old soldier he was fond of 
recounting his triumphs. He gloried in the 
past like one who had nothing to be ashamed 
of; for the future he had the blessed hope. 
One of the last times he ever spoke in public, 
he said, feebly at first, “If God should tell 
me that I might choose ”—then hesitating 
as if it looked like unsubmissiveness to the 
divine will—* that is if God said that it was 
His will that I should choose whether to die 
and go to heaven, or begin my life over 
again once more ”—straightening himself up 
in unwonted strength, his eye kindling, and 
his finger lifted up—‘I would enlist again 
in a moment!” To the very end he was 
hungry for work. When one of his sons 
congratulated him that his labours were 
nearly over, and that he would soon be at 
rest, he replied quickly : “I don’t thank my 
children for sending me to heaven before 
God does.” In his closing hours he repeated 
the words of St. Paul: “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith, henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown which God the righteous 
Judge will give me in that day,” adding, 
“That is my testimony; write it down— 
that is my testimony.” 
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THE FAVOURITE WALK IN 


PALESTINE 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


IT is from Jerusa- 
¥'2- lem to Bethany 
and back. Sure 
am I that a 
plebiscite of 
Christian _ pil- 
grims would endorse 
this decision. If the 
reader will kindly accept 
me as his guide, we shall, in imagination, take 
this walk both ways. The time is the Passion 
Week, in the beginning of April. Our route 
lies through a crowded Biblical Museum, 
which at this season recalls the most touch- 
ing events of Bible story. To avoid fatigue, 
we shall select only a few objects which 
illustrate the Bible and recent travel. The 
walk each way is “‘a Sabbath day’s journey” 
(Acts i. 12), or “about fifteen furlongs off” 
(St. John’s Gospel xi. 18): that is, nearly two 
miles. 

We start from St. Stephen’s Gate, the 
only gate now open in the eastern city wall. 
It owes its name to the legend that St. 
Stephen was stoned here. We look down 
into a deep gorge or glen, which is equally 
steep on both sides, though higher on its 
eastern side. To the right and left and on 
the opposite slope are numberless tomb- 
stones : we are in the cemetery of Jerusalem. 
Those nearest us are Muslim, but the rest 
are Jewish ; and the two sides of the valley 
are paved, or rather unevenly flagged with 
them. A scene like this rose before the 
sorrowing soul of Nehemiah when he said 
to King Artaxerxes, “The place of my 
father’s sepulchres lieth waste” (ii. 3). Many 
of them are “ whited,’ or white-washed, 
sepulchres, as in the day when they supplied 
Christ with His stinging symbol of heartless 
Pharisaism (Matthew xxiii. 27). The Jews 
still love ‘to garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous.” It has been, and still is, the 
darling ambition of many Jews to be well 
buried; and that, in their opinion, is to be 
buried in this sacred soil. Hence cartloads 
of human bones have been dug up in some 
parts of this valley, and bleached bones are 
lying about. That village on the other side, 
a little to the south, is Silwan, the Arabic for 
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Siloam ; for the famed pool of Siloam lies 
beneath it. Its houses seem to cling fearfully 
to the steep hillside, and most of them are 
rock-hewn tombs, like that in the garden 
of Joseph of Arimathea. As they face the 
west, they offer to man and beast, in its 
perfection, “the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land.” You may there see the 
head of a drowsy donkey or calf projecting 
beyond the door of a tomb for fresh air, or 
you may find a baby lying on the rocky 
berth-like shelf where once reposed the 
corpse of a great Rabbi, whose bleached 
‘bones are scattered at the grave’s mouth” 
(Psalm cxli. 7). Little humorous kids are 
capering over the bones. 

We follow the footsteps of David fleeing 
from Absalom, and cross the brook Kedron 
by a bridge. We move between two long 
lines of big and devout-looking men and 
women, with long, matted hair, and broad, 
mealy-coloured faces. They are wearing for 
leggings and boots wisps of homespun or 
hide bound with thongs. These Russian 
pilgrims fervently kiss the big stones, many 
of which have been polished with kisses and 
tears. Beneath the bridge there is not a 
drop of water, for the brook Kedron has long 
ago ceased to flow even in the rainy season. 

This valley, known as the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat or of the Kedron, is very probably 
“the King’s dale,” where Melchizedek showed 
hospitality to Abraham: the lower part of it 
is called, as of old, “‘ the King’s Garden,” and 
it is now the market garden of Jerusalem. 
Its Arabic name means the Wady of Pharaoh, 
and Pharaoh in the East means a king. 

That high grey wall in front of us belongs 
to the traditional Garden of Gethsemane. 
It is as unlike as it well could be to the 
Garden of the Agony. It, however, must 
have been near this spot, for] it was “just 
over the brook Kedron.” It was probably 
an enclosure, and we may believe that the 
farmer there was one of Christ’s followers ; 
*‘ for Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with His 
disciples.” Several times I have noticed 
that the traveller here instinctively lowers 
his voice. Three roads lead hence to 
Bethany. The highway runs along the 
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southern wall, while two footpaths go over 
the hill. Our Saviour probably used all the 
three. We shall take the shortest and steepest, 
and return by the main road. The hill is 
now much better cultivated than it used to 
be, and the rainfall is increasing. Terraces, 
as of old, are formed to support garden-like 
fields. These terraces take the hint from 
Nature, as the.mountain is composed of 
shelving limestone. Here and there vines 
appear among the silver-green olive trees 
from which long ago the hill received its 
name. But let us rest and be thankful, 
and sit “on the Mount of Olives over 
against the Temple” (St. Mark xiii. 3). 
How the scene rejoices eye and heart! 
** But surely I have seen all that before,” 
one says to himself, remembering the models 
and pictures of it which he has examined at 
home. It looks like a Saracen fortress of 
the Middle Ages. The splendid Mosque of 
Omar, usurping the site of the Temple, 
insolently—that is your feeling—presides 
over the whole city. 

The marble fountains and pavements con- 
trast finely with the groups of olives and 
cypress trees in the thirty-five acres of the 
Temple plateau. It is very plain that Christ’s 
words have been literally fulfilled: ‘“ There 
shall not be left here one stone upon another ” 
(Matthew xxiv. 2). 

A little beyond the Mosque lies Mount 
Zion, the only unoccupied space of any size 
within the walls. It is now one of the free 
‘*‘shoots” of the city, and disfigured with dung- 
hills. I have seen a man ploughing it, and 
another reaping wheat on it. Zion is 
* ploughed as a field,” and Jerusalem has 
“become heaps” (Micah iii, 12). The 
numberless white domes on the fortress-like 
houses are shimmering in the brilliant sun- 
shine. To be here is an epoch in the 
history of a Bible student; for all around 
lie scenes which have laid hold of the mind 
and heart of mankind, and are interwoven 
with the sacred lessons of Christian child- 
hood. Hereabouts the Jewish pilgrims used 
to sing their songs of degrees, and fondly 
exclaim: “ Beautiful for situation, the joy of 
the whole earth is Mount Zion.” From 
such a viewpoint as this Jeremiah, pausing 
on his way to or from his paternal farm of 
Anathoth (now Anata), yonder a few miles 
to the north of us, admired the splendour 
of the city, and trembled for her future 
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(Jeremiah xvii. 3). Hereabouts the Jews 
used to pray to God, and gaze upon their 
favourite earthly type of the heavenly city 
(2 Samuel xv. 32). Profoundly affecting 
must this sight be to the thoughtful Jew who 
compares this Jerusalem with the Jerusalem 
of the Bible and of his aspirations. 

The big ecclesiastical buildings all around 
us belong to the Greek and Latin churches. 
They are eager to outbuy and outbuild each 
other wherever there is a supposed holy site, 
and they have made astonishing progress in 
recent years. Both are backed up by their 
Governments, and the everflowing liberality 
of their people, who are as eager to conquer 
Palestine as were the Crusaders of the 
Middle Ages. The French Government 
favours in Palestine what it frowns upon in 
France. The Russian Government, it is 
said, pays the greater part of the expenses of 
the Russian pilgrims, who have a passionate 
desire to see Jerusalem a Russian city, and 
the Holy Land a shrine of the Greek faith. 
The Turks say that these two Governments 
carry the sword under an ample cloak of 
religion, and that the sites of their churches 
have been chosen with an eye to military 
operations. Looking across the city, we see 
a huge array of substantial white buildings 
near the Jaffa gate. All these belong to 
Russia, and they cover the camping ground 
of the armies of Sennacherib and Titus. All 
the buildings around us are now overtopped 
by the Eiffel-like tower of the Russian church 
on the summit of the hill. It has the largest 
bell in Palestine, the gift of the Czar. It 
weighs eight tons, and its hum is distinctly 
heard at a distance of ten miles. It lay for 
more than a year at Jaffa, and baffled all the 
efforts of the contractor to fetch it to its 
destination. One day we saw a man sleep- 
ing in it. He could not have found a more 
substantial parasol or dormitory. When the 
Greek pilgrims arrived—about eleven years ago 
—they dragged it with ropes across nearly forty 
miles, over the rocky hills of Judea, and on 
to the very top of the Mount Olivet. This 
was chiefly the work of the women. It 
occupied them for a week. When the bell 
stuck in the mud or among the rocks, they 
sang their hymns, recited the creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer, invoked all their saints, and 
at it again. The adherents of a purer faith 
have something to learn from their devotion. 
The electric light on the roof of this tower, 











BETHANY 


it is said, would flash out a welcome to the 
pilgrims at night before they reached the 
harbour at Jaffa. 

This rivalry in show places has already 
polluted many of the most interesting spots 
in the Holy Land, such as Mount Tabor, 
and (recently) Jacob’s Well. One fears that 
soon all the sacred sites will be lost under a 
mass of vulgar masonry, as the sacred history 
has been lost under a mass of tradition. 
This policy intensifies sectarian bitterness 
and degrades the Christian name. The 
traveller at Mount Tabor is like the visitor 
to a country fair when assailed by the rival 
gongs of the booth-keepers: a Greek monk 
on the one side of him, and a Latin monk 
on the other compete for his patronage. 
This rivalry may again destroy the peace of 
Europe. The Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem has probably been the occasion 
of more misery and bloodshed than any 
other building in the world, and yet it is 
supposed to mark the very spot where peace 
on earth and goodwill to man were first pro- 
claimed. Kinglake, in his “ History of the 
Crimean War,” tells us that a wretched 


quarrel between the Greek and Latin monks 
about one of the literal keys of this church, 
led to the Crimean War, and the loss of one 
million of human lives. 

With difficulty we tear ourselves away 
from the fascinating scene, and move east- 
ward over little sheep-backed knolls and 
through little dells. Around us are the 
crimson blossoms of the pomegranate, and 
the delicate white, purple-streaked blossoms 
of the almond tree, as well as the dusky 
olives, and the carob trees, whose big fat pods 
were the “‘ husks” which the swine and the 
prodigal son did eat. 

Bethany is a squalid mountain village, 
inhabited by fanatical Moslems, some of 
whom are cave-dwellers, and little better 
than gipsies. They are the untamed children 
of Ishmael, and think themselves licensed to 
rob any traveller who has not, by securing 
protection, paid the robbers. to protect him 
from robbery. A_ well-known preacher, 
intent on a quiet Sabbath morning medita- 
tion among these knolls, had to return to 
Jerusalem without his purse and watch, and 
with only a fraction of his clothes, but with 
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a more vivid conception of the framework of 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. 

We turn impatiently from the reputed 
house of Mary and tomb of Lazarus, and 
try to photograph the whole scene upon the 
imagination. ‘This is easily done; for in 
such moments the mind is “ wax to receive 
and marble to retain” its impressions. By 
the way, it is interesting to know that the 
present name of the village—El 
Azariyeh —is taken from Lazarus. 

Its situation is of surpassing beauty. 
We look over the gracefully swelling 
hills of the desert of Judea. And 
there, a little to the right, is a corner 
of the Dead Sea! How very near it 


THE BROOK KEDRON 


is a great natural sanctuary amid the hills, and 
around you are hundreds of little sanctuaries. 
Behind any one of these hillocks you could 
find a most apt place for meditation and 
prayer. This out-of-the-world corner might 
remind a Scotsman of some of the quiet 
corners behind Arthur’s Seat at Edinburgh, 
which are as secluded as the little glens in a 
Highland valley. Many Christian travellers 
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looks, how blue, how low, and how lonely! 
Beyond it theviolet-tinted mountains of Moab 
rise up like a wall. The guide professes to 
point out Mount Nebo. The whole region 
has an antique air without any suggestion of 
modernness. ‘The genius of seclusion and 
silence has taken possession of this spot, so 
hallowed for ever to all Christian hearts. It 







have confessed that 
they had more complete 
enjoyment in Bethany 
than in any other spot 
they have visited. No 
wonder: it is one of the 
few places where the 
material is really the 
handmaid of the spiritual ; 
it is fragrant with the 
most delightful memories 
of Christ ; and the wand 
of local association is 
here most potent. This 
was Christ’s best beloved 
home on earth. Hither 
Hecame on the Friday before His death. Here 
He spent the Wednesday and Sabbath, and 
also every evening of the Passion Week. This 
little village consecrates that love for moun- 
tain scenery and quiet country places which 
city-bred folk feel as the holidays come 
round. And it sanctifies all the sweet pieties 
of home life and human friendship ; for it 
was the home of Martha, Mary, and Lazarus, 
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whom Jesus loved. It also reminds us of 
His tears and perfect humanity, and of the 
Resurrection of the dead. 

Let us return to Jerusalem by the main 
road on the south side of the mountain. It 
is now a part of the new carriage road to 
Jericho. It is broader and smoother than 
the old Roman or camel road, but the track 
is the same as in the days of Christ. Ina 
few minutes we come to some fig trees in a 
hollow on the roadside. Here or hereabouts 
Christ found the fruitless fig-tree (Matthew 
xxi. 19). To Christ’s image-loving mind the 
fate of the withered fig-tree was the fate of 
Jewry, which had at that feast time a great 
profession, but none of the fruits of true 
religion. 

This is one of the few places in Palestine 
where figs now grow wild. Dr. Norman 
McLeoé tells us that he found here a fig-tree 
putting forth its leaves. He had just been 
reading in Matthew xxiv. 32, about the fig- 
tree putting forth its leaves—words spoken 
on this very road. It was on Palm Sunday, 
the anniversary of the very day on which 


these words were spoken. Subtle and minute 
coincidences of this kind—like those between 
the cheque and its counterfoil—enrich and 
amply reward the sympathetic pilgrim. Be- 
fore the new road was made, the old Roman 
road here was over the bare, deeply rutted 
rocks. How natural for Christ to say here, 
“The sfones would immediately cry out” 
(Luke xix. 40). This is the only road along 
which a procession could move; and, about 
half-way to Jerusalem, we come to a glen 
where, to avoid the steep descent and ascent, 
the road goes far into the side of the hill north- 
wards, andisthus bent likea horseshoe. Here 
we see plainly the whole story of Christ’s pro- 


cession into Jerusalem amid the hosannas of 
When He reached the end of 


the children. 
the horseshoe nearest Bethany, He sent two 
of His disciples straight across the glen to 
the opposite village yonder. The site of an 
ancient village has been discovered there. 
The disciples got the ass, and had it ready 
at the road end by the time that Christ 
arrived there ; for He would keep to the road 
which makes a long curve into the mountain. 
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We meet throngs of pilgrims here at this 
season. Many of them are on asses; their 
asses are their wardrobe, and their wardrobe 
is their saddle. So the people “cast their 
garments upon the colt, and they set Jesus 
thereon” (Luke xix. 35). These pilgrims 
do not now carry palm branches, from which 
their predecessors got the name of “ holy 
palmers ;” for there are no palm trees here 
now: but they still carry such branches as 
they can get, and they take them home in 
long tin cases, which they buy at Jeru- 
salem. 

** What struck you most in Palestine?” I 
asked the late Professor Graham of London. 
“Qh,” he replied with a glowing face, “ it 
was to see the asses and their foals on the 
very spot where Christ got the colt on which 
He rode.” This is still the pasture-ground 
for the asses of Jerusalem. You will find 
plenty of them here at this season. As we 
come round a corner, lo, the whole city 
bursts upon us! It slopes toward us like 
a book in the hand, or the gallery of a 
church. The brilliant sunshine acts even 
more powerfully than the electric light, and 
we see the houses and the people in the 
streets with a startling distinctness. All 
seem to be agreed that this was very pro- 
bably the exact spot of which Luke says 
(xix. 41), “ And when He was come near, 
He beheld the city and wept over it.” But 
one does not care to localise : it is enough 
to know that here or hereabouts our Saviour 
gazed upon the doomed city. Only one who 





knows the magic power of a Syrian sun in 
sO pure an atmosphere—the unparalleled 
radiance it pours upon every object—can 
imagine how very ear the city looks from 
this corner, though a wide glen separates you 
from it. During the eighteen centuries be- 
tween us and that Thursday afternoon when 
Christ wept over it, Jerusalem has demanded 
more tears from Jew and Gentile than any 
other city on the face of the earth. 

We descend by the gently sloping road, 
skirt the walled acre which forms the tra- 
ditional Garden of Gethsemane, and cross 
the Kedron bridge. Here two roads lie 
before us. We may take the steep, stony, 
and dusty old road which leads to St. Ste- 
phen’s gate, and along the Via Dolorosa ; or 
we may follow the new carriage road which 
winds round the north-eastern corner of the 
city. It leads us along the base of Calvary, 
where conversation ceases. In silence we 
enter the Damascus gate. 

The best way of leaving Bethany is re- 
verently to recall how Christ left it. “ He 
led them out till they were over against 
Bethany, and He lifted up His hands, 
and blessed them.” That was the last 
gesture of Christ as seen by human eye. 
Such a leave-taking of earth became Him 
who came to earth that He might bless men. 
Beautiful emblem! Blessed gospel of the 
Ascension! Let us also quit Bethany in the 
spirit of the disciples: ‘ And they worshipped 
Him, and returned to Jerusalem with great 


joy.” 
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THE REV. DERWENT COLERIDGE (MISS C. R. COLERIDGE’S 
FATHER), AGED 80 


ISS CHRISTABEL ROSE COLE- 
RIDGE, the author of our serial 
story, comes from one of the most 
famous literary families of the 

present century. Southey, Wordsworth’s 
predecessor in the Laureateship, was her 
great-uncle by marriage ; Coleridge was her 
grandfather, and his children, Sara, Derwent, 
and Hartley, the latter the writer of some 
of the most exquisite sonnets in the language, 
were endowed with considerable literary 
ability. 

Her father, the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, 
M.A., was a writer of graceful verses, a great 
linguist, but above all a pioneer in national 
education. He was jointly responsible with 
Sara Coleridge for an edition of their father’s 
works, and also edited his brother Hartley’s 
poems and prefaced them with an excellent 
biographical sketch. Though he himself 
leaves little behind of a creative nature he 
has handed to his children, Christabel and 
Ernest Hartley, the ability to preserve the 
traditions of the family. 


Miss Coleridge lives in a pleasant villa. at 
Torquay, about ten minutes’ walk from the 
sea, and within easy reach of some of the most 
beautiful English scenery. Sitting by the 
open window of her drawing-room, she was 
kind enough to tell me something of her 
family and herself. 

She has a faint recollection of seeing 
Wordsworth when a little child, and she 
well remembers his sister at Rydal Mount, 
the latter awing and embarrassing her by 
quoting poetry to the ‘Grandchildren of 
my friend ;” she remembers hearing John 
Keble preach, and was present at one of 
the poet Rogers’ breakfasts, which she 
does not fancy she enjoyed very much, not- 
withstanding the fact that she had very nice 
cream in her tea. Other vanished celebrities 
whom she met at Chauncey Hare Towns- 
hend’s included Bulwer Lytton and Charles 
Dickens. But in almost every case she was 
too young to treasure up impressions of the 
gods among whom she moved. 

“Will you begin by giving me some 
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particulars of your girlhood?” I asked 
her. 
“TI was born at St. Mark’s Training 


at College, at Stanley Grove, Chelsea. My 
he father was the first Principal, and remained 
st there twenty-three years.” 

he ‘What was the object of the college ? ” 
a “It was started by the National Society 
er 


for the Training of ElementarySchoolmasters, 
and a great effort was made to*raise the 
ng students morally and intellectually to a high 
level. The college opened with ten pupils, 














nt, but the number grew rapidly, and during my 

by father’s principalship hundreds of young men 

of were trained and sent to all parts of the 

hn world. It was a work very dear to my father’s 

of heart, and the ‘keystone of the arch,’ as has 

he been said, was the chapel with the services 

Dt conducted in it. My father, who delighted in 

wed architecture, helped to design the chapel, 

-_ and to start a choral service.” 

- “I suppose you remember all sorts of 

les people coming to the college?” 

ad “I do, in a general sort of way. My im- ie \ an, 28 

he pression is that every one was very kind to |’ _ a oe or ee 
the Principal’s children, the students in 

me particular, My birthday falls in May, and (From a pencil sketch by Miss Edith Coleridge) 
they used to make a Maypole for my friends CHRISTABEL ROSE COLERIDGE 


and myself to dance round. I remember, ce 
too, that St. Mark’s Day was always a great used to come and sing in our oratorios. On 
occasion. The Chapel Royal choir boys one of these festivals Sir Arthur Sullivan 
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DRAWING-ROOM AT CHEYNE 


and Mr. Cellier sang a duet. Sir Arthur 
had the most lovely boy’s voice imaginable.” 

“ And I suppose Chelsea has changed 
very much since the days when St. Mark’s 
College stood in Stanley Grove?” 

“Yes; I remember that a pond with weeping 
willows and white railings stood where Earl’s 
Court station has since risen up. There 
was also a mill near by St. Mark’s. The 
railway has made incursions in every direction, 
and I can recall street after street being 
built.” 

“ When did your father leave the college?” 

“In 1864; then we went to Hanwell rec- 
tory, in Middlesex. After being there for 
sixteen years failing health obliged him to seek 
a more congenial climate, and we moved to 
Torquay to be near our friends. I lived with 
my parents up to the time of their death, and 
then took my present house, where I hope I 
shall remain for many years. So you see 
that although I come of a Devonshire family 
it is only of recent years that I came to live 
in the West. I am mostly alone or have a 
friend with me for eight months of the year ; 


during two months I make a round of visits 
and I usually entertain visitors for a couple 
of months in the summer. But I always 
devote time to my work wherever I am.” 

‘*¢ How did you come to write, Miss Cole- 
ridge ?” 

‘‘ That is a little difficult to answer, but I 
suppose it grew out of my telling stories to 
my friends. I was not at all forward in my 
studies, but I loved to gather my companions 
around me and make up tales. My brother 
says that at parties the children would leave 
their games and come and listen to me, though 
I do not remember this. When I was twelve 
years old I told a story to a girl friend and 
she helped me to write it down.” 

* And when did you make the first real 
attempt at writing, yourself?” 

“ When I was fifteen years old I went to 
stay at Rugby with the poet-rector, the Rev. 
John Moultrie. Mrs. Benson, now the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s wife, also lived there. 
She and the poet’s daughters were very 
clever girls, and between them they stirred up 
my ideas. We had great discussions about 
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the Cavaliers and Roundheads. I dwelt much 
upon the subject, and when I went home I 
wrote a story dealing with the Civil War, 
which I called ‘ Langthwaite Grange.’ I 
tied it up very carefully with pink ribbon and 
put it away, and it still exists.” 

« And how did you go on after that ?” 

“ T joined an essay club which Miss Char- 
lotte M. Yonge started amongst her friends ; 
it was called the Gosling Society. Miss 
Yonge was old Mother Goose, and there 
were twelve goslings. One of those goslings 
has earned for herself a world-wide reputa- 
tion by her novels, and occupies a high 
place amongst lady writers. I refer to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. She was only a member 
for a short time, but I am proud to think 
that she was one of ournumber. Miss Peard 
was another member. It was quite a private 
affair. We had monthly competitions, and 
the best essay was sent round for the other 
members to read. In course of time the 
work of the Goslings grew into a monthly 
MS. book, called ‘ The Barnacle,’ which we 
used to bind and send from one to another. 
Sometimes contributors would illustrate their 
writing, and we always had a good drawing 
for a title-page.” 

I got Miss Coleridge’s permission to repro- 
duce one of these frontispieces, which I 
thought a good specimen of many excellent 
designs. It is drawn by her cousin, Miss 
Alice M. Coleridge. As our readers will see, 
it represents the aspiring young birds entering 
into * Ye porte of authorship.” 

“Each member,” Miss Coleridge went on 
to say, “chose a nom de guerre; mine was 
‘ Chelsea China,’ and I am still known in the 
Monthly Packet, in connection with the ‘China 
Cupboard,’ under that pseudonym. 

« And how did you first get into print ?” 

‘‘ That was the result of a competition 
set by Miss Yonge. She asked us to write 
a story on ‘One Man’s Meat is Another 
Man’s Poison.’ I was awarded the prize, 
and Miss Yonge offered to print the paper 
in the Monthly Packet. It appeared there 
and was afterwards republished with success. 
After that I frequently contributed. I ought 
to say that I feel I owe almost everything 
to Miss Yonge’s kind encouragement.” 

“When did your first novel appear ? ” 

“In 1869. It was called ‘Lady Betty ;’ 
and was followed by ‘ Hanbury Mills,’ ‘ An 
English Squire,’ about the best known of 
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any of my stories, ‘ Amethyst,’ ‘ Jack o’ Lan- 
thorn,’ and ‘ Waynflete.’ After the appear- 
ance of ‘ Waynflete,’ the editar of the SuNDay 
MaGazine asked me to write him a serial, and 
‘The Tender Mercies’ was the result.” 

‘* Have you the whole of your story in your 
mind before you begin to write?” 

“No; I always havea kernel around which 
to build a shell. I cannot explain how one 
is prompted to write. Something comes, and 
one must put it on paper. ‘ Lady Betty,’ 
sprang from a most trivial incident. I was 
looking in a shop-window with a friend, when 
she exclaimed, ‘I wonder who Lady Betty 
could have been to have had a darning-cotton 
called after her!’ It suddenly struck me to 
try and create a character—a ‘ Lady Betty’ 
who might be the sort of person to invent 
or use darning-cotton. What pleased me 
most in connection with this, my first long 
story, was hearing from Miss Yonge that 
Guizot thought well of it.” 

For “‘ Waynflete”’ I have a great admiration. 
When I read it, it struck me as a very powerful 
psychological work and I asked Miss Cole- 
ridge as to its genesis. ‘Those who have not 
read it may be interested to know that the 
hero supposes himself to be haunted at the 
most critical moments of his career by a 
worthless ancestor, who paralyses him with 
terror whenever he appears. 

“ How did you come to write the story?” 
I asked. 

“T wanted to make a rupture between 
Guy and his aunt, and then the rest dawned 
on me as I proceeded,” 

Naturally I wondered how far Miss Cole- 
ridge believed in ghosts, and put the question 
to her. 

“ That I cannot say. My grandfather said 
that he had seen too many to believe in 
them. I believe in experiences.” 

“« What do you mean by ‘ experiences ?’” 

“ T think abnormal things sometimes hap- 
pen to people which are probably capable 
of scientific explanation. I am a member 
of the Society for Psychical Research, and 
the whole subject is an intensely interesting 
one to me.” 

‘<I suppose your story involved you in some 
correspondence? Ghosts were very much 
in people’s minds, were they not, when 
it appeared ?” 

“Yes, I had some letters about it from 
people, and I was thanked for the help it had 
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(From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55 Baker Street, London) 
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given some readers in showing them how to 
struggle with evil.” 

«‘ Now, about our own story, ‘ The Tender 
Mercies ?’” 

“Oh, that grew out of the first scene in 
the church, the very good people and the 
naughty boy, and what they would do with 
him. It took me a year to write. I gene- 
rally take about double that time, however, 
so that it was a quick piece of work for me.” 


“ Do you re-write much ?” 

“No; but I alter freely, and then send 
my manuscript to the type-writer and give 
it a final revision before it goes to the 
printers.” 

“ Do the novels you mentioned cover all 
your work ? 

«By no means. I have done many little 
books for the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge and the National 
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Society for Promoting Educa- 








tion amongst the Poor. I also 
published, quite recently, six 
short essays dealing with various 
aspects of the years in the life of 
unmarried women which succeed 
to early girlhood. I called it 
‘The Daughters who have not 
Revolted.’ ” 

“‘ Have you not also written 
some stories in collaboration with 
other novelists ?” 

“Yes, with Miss Yonge, Miss 
Bramston, and one story in 
letters with several others, in- 
cluding Miss Peard.” 

** What share does each author 
take in the writing ?” 

“‘ First we discuss the plot, 
then we write bit by bit, and 
correct each other’s writing. 
Special characters will be under- 
taken by each of us. It is very 
interesting work and I rather 
like it.” 

** Do you ever put real people 
in your books ?” 

“No, never; but I do animals. 
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Lanty was the original of Guy ame. 
Waynflete’s dog. The local 

colour, too, is generally accurate, but I do 
not often write about Devonshire. I have 
visited a great deal in Yorkshire, and it is 
often Yorkshire scenery I have in my eye 
whilst I write.” 

By way of a slight digression, I might say 
that I looked at Lanty with some awe, and 
recalled how. he had seen visions and no 
doubt dreamed dreams. But he was not a 
bit ruffled by his experience, indeed a finer 
specimen of a Skye terrier I have rarely seen. 

‘“‘ He is the fourth of his line,” Miss Cole- 
ridge explained. ‘I am a very great lover 
of animals, dogsin particular. I have always 
kept them since my girlhood.” 

‘“‘What time do you find the best for 
writing ?” 

“T devote my mornings and often my 
evenings too, but of course I have a great 
deal of reading to do in connection with the 
Monthly Packet. I succeeded Miss Yonge in 
the editorship in 1893.” 

“TI suppose you get a great many manu- 
scripts.” 

“ Yes ; I think among others a great many 
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first efforts are sent. Naturally many of 
these are not up to our standard.” 

“IT suppose the greater number are type- 
written, and that saves you a lot of trouble?” 

‘“‘ Well, some are; but if the writing is clear 
I prefer it to typed contributions.” 

“Have you any advice to give to be- 
ginners ?” 

‘* Young writers can only try ; if they have 
the gift of writing it is bound to declare 
itself, and in time the beginner’s defects will 
be found out and get righted. I only wish 
that my contributors would write their names 
and addresses legibly on each MS. they 
send ; if they would but remember that what- 
ever we get from them is but one contribu- 
tion among many, I think they would take 
this trouble.” 

“‘T suppose as an editor you keep well in 
touch with most of the new books which 
appear?” 

“Yes, I get through a great many, espe- 
cially fiction. I can read with equal enjoy- 
ment a story about a little child, or the work 
of an advanced realist. Among the earlier 
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AUTOGRAPH POEM OF CHARLES LAMB, ‘‘ TO SARA 
AND HER SAMUEL” 


writers I prefer Scott, Kingsley, and George 
Eliot ; and I am also very fond of my friend, 
Miss Yonge’s stories. I remember with de- 
light among other stories, ‘ Leila on the 
Island,’ ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’ and ‘ John 
Inglesant,’ and although I am not a great 
reader of poetry, I delight in Browning. The 
dialect in the books of the Scotch novelists 
bothers me a little ; of all the new writers I 
think Kipling, both as poet and novelist, by 
far the greatest. I delight, too, in dramatic 
reading and recitation, and I dearly love to 
see a good play, especially one of Shakes- 
peare’s.” 

‘Was not the Monthly Packet started as 
a magazine for girls ?” 

“ Yes, it was, but it has been widened 
out to meet the views of all who love pure 
literature. We aim at keeping up a high 
tone and a high literary standard, and it is 
not now exclusively for girls, though always 
suitable for them.” 

This mention of girls led Miss Coleridge 
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to remark that she took a great interest in 
the welfare of girls, in fact, she has a triangular 
interest in life, as author, editor, and parish 
worker. She has just the sort of personality 
to inspire children and young people with 
confidence, her pleasant face suggests a 
sympathetic ear, and those who seek her 
counsel are not likely to be turned away. 
But it was from Mr. Ernest Hartley Cole- 
ridge, her brother, during a few moments 
when Miss Coleridge was called away, that I 
found out about this part of her labours. 

*‘ My sister,” he said, “ had her interest 
aroused in parish work during her life at 
Hanwell, and she now superintends the 
Sunday-school at Tor. Just recently three 
hundred children have been for their annual 
excursion. Of course she has to find the 
teachers, and is generally responsible for the 
well-being of the school. She is also the 
literature head of the Exeter division of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society,,and selects the new 
books which are purchased, and she is on 
the Central Literature Committee. She often 
reads a paper at a conference or entertain- 
ment. She has been invited to deliver an 
address at the Women Workers’ Conference 
in October.” 

The readers of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
particularly the lady section, will have watched 
the growth of the ladies’ annual literary 
dinner with interest. It was Miss Coleridge 
who replied to the toast of the present 
writers at the last gathering, Mrs. Norman 
speaking for the future, and Miss Clementina 
Black for the past. 

In course of further conversation I asked 
Miss Coleridge what relation the late Lord 
Chief Justice was to her. He was evidently 
a pleasant memory if the pleasure which the 
mention of his name caused was a criterion. 

‘‘ He was my second cousin, and was most 
kind tome. He bought all my books as they 
appeared. The last time I saw him he had 
just come in from going in State to St. 
Paul’s, and he gave me the bouquet with 
which he had been presented. He was a 
great admirer of Miss Austen. I have a set 
of her novels which he gave me. 

“ There is an amusing story about him 
which you may like to hear. It is perfectly 
true and he very frequently enjoyed a good 
laugh over it. 

“One day a pater-familias was showing his 
son round Westminster Abbey. They had 
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it in this relic runs as follows, ‘‘ Hartley Coleridge: 
ular from his affectionate Father, S. T. Coleridge, 
arish Tuesday, 4th November 1806. For his 
ality Greek exercises.” On the next page is the 
with Greek alphabet with a rhythmical enumera- 
ts a tion of their names, in Hartley’s own pot- 
her hooks. After the alphabet are two added 
ay lines 
ane ‘* T have sung the whole alphabet twenty-four ; 
we He fibs or he blunders who says there are more.” 
rat I 
i Of great interest is the sword supposed 
ape to have belonged to Coleridge whilst he was 
fe at in the army, and which is here reproduced 
the for the first time. 
hree It will be remembered that the poet whilst 
nual at Cambridge had contracted, in all inno- 
| the cence, a comparatively small debt which 
r the worried him a good deal. An unsuccessful 
| the love affair came on the top of it, and he 
f the resolved to quit Cambridge and make his 
wi way to London. Whilst walking down Chan- 
Pre cery Lane, in a wretched frame of mind, he 
often Flay B was attracted by a bill-poster: “ Wanted, a 
—_ eee —s few smart lads for the 15th Elliott’s Light 
. POSTHUMOUS BUST OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE Dragoons.” Then and there he made up 
_— his mind to enlist under the outlandish name 
got to Poets’ Corner, and the boy was gazing of Silas Tomkyn Comberbacke. He made 
aoe, at my grandfather’s bust. poor progress in things that go to build up 
ched “« Father,’ he exclaimed, after looking at the soldier, but he held his fellow-privates 
rend it for some time, ‘ who was Coleridge ?’ spell-bound with his stories of the Pelopon- 
ridge “It was a puzzling question, and 
sent the father stroked his chin with his 
Fman thumb and first finger two or three |= 
atina times in deep thought. At length, 
ashamed, as it were, of his own 
sked forgetfulness, he replied, 
Lord ‘Coleridge. Ah yes, Coleridge, 
ently my boy, he was a judge !’” 
1 the Besides that precious little MS. 
ron. tied up so safely and prettily in 
most pink ribbon, Miss Coleridge has 
| they other MSS. and treasures of which 
had she is naturally very proud. Among 
> St. | them is a MS. poem by Charles 
with Lamb, an unusually fine autograph 
jas a letter from her grandfather, and an 
a set early draft of his famous “ Youth 
é and Age.” What interested me as 
him much as anything was the pocket- 
fectly book which belonged to that erratic 
good genius Hartley Coleridge. It con- 
: tains his themes and verses anda ~ 
g his Greek grammar written by the great SWORD SUPPOSED TO HAVE BELONGED TO SILAS TOMKYN 
had poet for his son. The title-page of COMBERBACKE OF THE ISTH LIGHT DRAGOONS 
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nesian war, the doings of Alexander the 
Great, and similar martial narratives, and 
was voted an “odd fish” by all who knew 
him. One day, whilst standing as sentinel, 


Such, at least, is the tale which Cottle tells 
us ; and this, we may presume, or something 
like it, was the tale which Coleridge told to 
Cottle. The tale is at least as authentic as 





he overheard two 


the sword is. 





officers discussing 
Euripides, and de- 
tected a wrong quo- 
tation. Touching his 
cap, he said: “I 
hope your honour 
will excuse me, but 
the lines you have 
repeated are not cor- 
rectly cited.” Then 
he gave them the 
lines, and added, 
“instead of Euri- 
pides they will be 
found in the second 
antistrophe of the 
(Edipus of Sopho- 
cles.” The surprised 
officers asked who 
he was. Touching 
his cap again, he 
replied: ‘Iam only 
your honour’s 
humble sentinel.’’ 
Finally, after being 
in the army about 
two months, his 
friends discovered 
him, and some .. 








] Many portraits 

and memorials of the 
Coleridges and their 
friends are scattered 
through the rooms. 
A fine bust of the 
poet executed from 
a death mask occu- 
pies a corner of her 
drawing-room. Be- 
side her desk stands 
an aviary, and I do 
not think her Skye 
terrier is ever far 
away from its mis- 
tress. After I had 
looked through these 
very interesting trea- 
sures I thanked Miss 
Coleridge for her 
kindness and _ took 
my leave, Lanty, 
the faithful animal, 
barking me out as 
‘ he had barked me 
in. Perhaps he saw 
in an interviewer a 
troublesome spirit 
against whom his 








weeks later he went 
back to Cambridge 
for a short time. 


LANTY 


mistress must be 
protected at all 
cost. 
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WHY SHE NEVER STARTED 


By BARBARA RUSSELL 


‘* Measure thy life by loss instead of gain, 
Not by the wine drunk but the wine poured forth ; 
For love's strength standeth in love's sacrifice, 
And whoso suffers most hath most to give.” 
Tue DiscirLes. 


NNA PAVLOVNA’S flowers were 
her chief treasures, the one 
possession she really prized. 
Great fuchsias, splendid crimson 

geraniums, oleanders, roses, cinnamon 
pinks bloomed luxuriantly in her window, 


and were tended like beloved children. They 
had, to a great extent, taken the place in her 
life left vacant when her husband, Anton, had 
died in her arms the winter before at the 
distant post station close to Kolivan from the 
effects of a telega accident. The beloved little 
daughter, Mura, her only child, had been in 
her tiny grave twenty years, though her 
memory was as fresh in her mother’s heart 
as the flowers arranged every Sunday morn- 
ing on her grave, and for her sake Anna’s 
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door had never been fastened against a 
neighbour by day or by night, or she herself 
been too tired by her daily labour in the 
fields to nurse a sick child or comfort a dying 
woman. 

One July evening as she was busy water- 
ing, Father Alexei, the village Jbatyushka, 
appeared. 

“Don’t stop, matushka, your roses are 
looking much better than mine! How is it, 
I wonder? Ours are well manured and 
cared for. I came to tell you about a letter 
I have just received. My friend, Mikhaiel 
Stratkoff, writes to me that he has just come 
back from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He 
has seen the blessed Lord’s grave, the very 
hall where He was tried, the manger where 
He was born, the corner-stone of the Temple, 
and all the other holy places. Think of 
that, Anna. Is he not to be envied?” 

“God has been very good to him, 
batyushka,” said Anna, her eyes glisten- 
ing. 

“The Holy City of God,” she went on, 
almost to herself. ‘ Blessed indeed are the 
eyes which see thee, and the feet which walk 
in thy streets.” 

“ Why shouldn’t you go too, Anna?” 

‘‘ She started as though a thunderbolt had 
fallen at her feet. ‘I, Father Alexei? You 
are laughing at me! How could 1?” 

“Tam not laughing ; I mean it seriously. 
Why shouldn’t you? You have nothing to 
keep you here. Elena Ambrosovna’s son 
would look after the farm, and, if he could 
not do all, there is hardly any one in Mats- 
kaya who would not help, for they all owe 
you something. Think of the comfort it 
would bring to your own soul, and of the 
prayers you could say for us all at the holy 
grave. Why, they would bring a blessing 
straight from God on the whole village!” 

“But the cost, batyushka; think of the 
cost! It is more than a three months’ 
journey, surely, and would cost quite three 
hundred rubles, I am sure. How could I 
find so much money?” 

“TI did not mean you to go this year, 
matushka, or even next, but I thought it 
would be an object to save up for, and 
that if you only saved forty rubles a year 
you would be able to go before you were 
sixty. Think about it, little mother. I feel 
sure it would bring blessing to us all.” 

The kind-hearted little man went off 
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home, leaving Anna almost dazed by the 
magnitude of his proposition. Why should 
she not take his advice? If she worked 
hard, and managed her farm well, it would 
be quite possible to collect the requisite 
number of rubles. And she certainly could 
find out by degrees the right route and exact 
cost of the pilgrimage. It was too late to 
consult Elena Ambrosovna that evening, but 
she would do so next day; and meanwhile 
she knelt in front of her zon, and promised 
that if God would allow her to save the 
money she would indeed make the pilgrim- 
age to the holy city as soon as was possible. 

When Elena was consulted she threw a 
certain amount of cold water on the scheme, 
making much of the difficulties of the journey, 
but allowed that as Anna had already made 
two journeys in her life, and returned safely, 
she did not see why she should not survive 
a third. At any rate there would be no 
harm in saving the money, and if, after all, 
she could get to Jerusalem why, they all 
knew that such pilgrimages brought great 
blessings to those who undertook them. 

Fortified by this opinion, Anna made up 
her mind to begin her task, and as harvest 
approached worked early and late on her 
land. It was fortunately a good year, and 
when she came to count up her gains she 
found that several ruble notes might be 
safely put away in the little bag she had 
made for her hoard. The next question was 
where to hide it, as in a country so overrun 
with brodyags no peasant’s house was safe 
from the possibility of being robbed. 

The little three-roomed house, built of logs 
unplastered either within or without, had few 
hiding places. A single shelf running round 
three of the four walls, about two feet below 
the ceiling, acted as a resting-place for all 
the household crockery. The fourth side 
was almost entirely taken up by a large brick 
stove, on whose flat top Anna slept in 
winter. Her cooking was done in a recess 
built into its chimney. Benches round the 
walls served for seats and beds, and one 
big chest held her few clothes. A rough, 
unpainted pine table, and a_ well-made 
wooden armchair completed the furniture. 
Curtains or carpet there were none, and with 
the exception of the flowers in the window 
there were no ornaments. Everything was 
clean, for, unlike her neighbours, Anna 
allowed no animals, not even the chickens 
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after they had grown old enough to fend for 
themselves, to live in the house. Pigs, 
goats, and fowls were banished to the shed, 
which in her husband’s lifetime had served 
as a stable. She was laughed at by her 
neighbours, but persisted in sticking to the 
habits in which she had been brought up in 
the more civilised Western Siberian village 
of Yakim, just outside Tobolsk, from which 
Anton had brought her as a bride on his 
return from carrying the Imperial mails to 
Tiumen nearly thirty years ago. Here in 
the far East they might do as they chose. 
She, who had seen the great city of Tobolsk, 
knew what one’s house should be like! 

As she looked round her bare room for a 
hiding-place she was puzzled for some time. 
The chest had no lock, the shelf could be 
be seen by every one, and if she put it into 
a jar, some one was quite likely to send a 
child to borrow it, when she was out; a 
thing they had got into the habit of doing 
lately. As her eyes roamed round the room, 
taking note of every possibility, it was arrested 
by the ikon, with its hideous little heads 
of St. Peter and St. Paul painted in the 
orthodox way on a golden background, 
which hung in the corner near the window. 
She thought they smiled kindly at her out of 
their stiff gold nimbi. Of course, hey would 
take care of her money! She got up and 
went to feel if there were room behind the 
picture to hang her bag. Yes, indeed, 
plenty. Accordingly, in a few minutes the 
precious bag hung safely behind the ov. 

All through that winter every one who 
passed through the village was questioned by 
Anna as to ways and means. The whole 
community was interested, and one of the 
first questions asked a returned ¢e/ega driver 
as he took his seat in the kabak was, one’s 
best route to Jerusalem. At first her pro- 
ject created much astonishment and interest, 
and Anna was regarded as a most heroic and 
saintly woman to wish to undertake such a 
journey. Many told her it was impossible 
for a woman, indeed, objections were num- 
berless; however, they only served to 
strengthen her purpose. She had made up 
her mind that God wished her to go, and as, 
to a mind like hers, with its strong sense of 
personal responsibility, it would have been 
impossible not to try to obey any command 
she believed herself to have received, Anna 
never faltered in her purpose, though she 
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soon began to realise very clearly that the 
task of saving sufficient money would be a 
long and troublesome one. Do what she 
would, her land would only yield about the 
same every year, and as she had so long been 
in the habit of helping her neighbours in 
their troubles for nothing, it never entered 
her head that she could ask payment for 
services rendered to people as poor, if not 
poorer, than herself. 

Years came and went; the great project 
once so eagerly discussed in the village was 
forgotten even by the kind datyushka, who, 
unless reminded by Anna herself, never now 
mentioned the subject. Still she persevered, 
and still the bag grew heavier, till, as 
the last load of wheat was carried home at 
the close of a brilliant harvesting day in the 
early days of September, Anna’s heart swelled 
with joy as she realised that her long labour 
was at last to be rewarded. She and her 
devoted friend, Elena Ambrosovna, were 
carrying the produce of her own little wheat 
plot in a handbarrow between them, and as 
they stopped for a moment to rest, Anna 
remarked, 

“Tf this wheat is worth ten rubles after 
I have threshed it, and if Ivan Tovkatch will 
buy my pigs, as he promised, I shall be able 
to start in the spring, Elena, if the good 
Lord wills.” 

* The Lord will will, Anna Pavlovna,” 
answered her friend, stoutly. ‘He knows 
how thou hast worked and His Blessed 
Mother will tell Him how thy heart yearns 
to see the place where He lived and died. 
She knows how hard it is to lose husband 
and child, and will remember how thou hast 
comforted the rest of us all these years. I 
shall miss thee sadly, dear heart ; thou wilt 
not forget to burn a candle for me at the 
Holy Shrine ?” 

“JT shall not be gone long, Elena—six 
months, Father Alexei’s friend wrote—and 
the Lord will surely bless you all through 
me as the batyushka said. Certainly I shall 
not forget thy candles, and I must pray for 
Lunia’s little Anewta too. Perhaps, if I 
burned several candles for her as well, the 
Lord would straighten her back. He knows 
how patient she is and how she suffers. 
And Father Alexei’s rheumatism and Mik- 
haiel’s bad leg, and Olga Alexandrovna’s eyes. 
Surely the Lord will hear me in His own 
city and will visit and heal them all. Oh, 
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Elena, I dream often of the joy it will be to 
be there and to see the very places He 
saw!” 

“So thou shalt next spring. Now let us 
get home quickly and thou wilt have time 
to see Ivan about those pigs before night. 
He is going to Tomsk to-morrow with wheat, 
and it would comfort thee to settle with 
him before he goes.” 

Bidding her friend good-night, when the 
wheat had been safely housed in the barn, 
Anna, without waiting for her own supper, 
went off to interview Ivan Tovkatch. She 
found him busy mending harness, in prepa- 
ration for an early start next day, quite 
ready however to do business, so that by the 
time the harness was fit for service again, 
Anna was on her way home with the price 
of the three pigs in her pocket. 

To her surprise, on entering her own 
courtyard she found the house door open 
and the lamp burning. There, in front of 
the stove, washing his feet, sat a sunburnt, 
red bearded, powerful looking man, clad in 
the thick grey coat worn by all convicts, 
with a grey bag on the ground by his side 
and a kettle and axe still fastened to his 
belt. Anna’s heart sank at the unmistak- 
able sight and, muttering brodyag under 
her breath, she was debating whether to slip 
away and hide or to go in and show herself, 
when her hesitation was put an end to by 
the brodyag himself, who looked up and 
saw her. 

“* Matushka,” he said, “you will not turn 
away a poor fellow, who has been hiding in 
the woods and nearly starving for the last 
two months? I have hurt nothing and 
stolen nothing, and, before God I swear I 
will do no harm if you will let me rest here 
to-night and give me some supper. I have 
been hidden near the fence all day and 
watched you come home, and when I saw 
you were all alone and that you looked kind 
I determined to pay you a visit directly it 
got dark enough. Then I saw you go out 
again, and thought I could not do better 
than slip in and rest while you were away. 
I only took this water and have waited for 
supper till you came. Let us have it 
quickly, little mother, it makes one hungry 
to smell 4astia* when one has been camping 
out so long!” 

The man said this with an audacious smile, 


* Gruel made of buckwheat. 
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partly pleading, partly the result of conscious 
power. He £new she could do nothing, as long 
before her cry for assistance could be heard, 
he would have overpowered her and escaped. 
She knew it too, and had already rapidly 
reviewed the whole situation and come to 
the conclusion that she must make friends 
and do what she could for him; besides, 
there was, deep down in her kindly heart, a 
great sense of pity for him, criminal as she 
knew him to be. 

The sastia was soon served, and a steaming 
samovar of excellent tea set in front of him. 
Refreshed by his supper, the drodyag became 
communicative. ‘I killed aman in a brawl, 
matushka, when I was twenty, and they sent 
me as an exile to the Kara mines. Of course, 
on the way I made friends with lots of chaps, 
who were brodyags returning to the mines, 
after having spent the summer in the woods. 
The artel* I belonged to had amongst its 
members brodyags who had escaped six, 
eight, and one even sixteen times, so naturally 
I heard all their yarns about their adventures 
in the faiga.t Their stories put new life into 
me. I had always loved the forest and had 
chosen to be a wood-cutter in order to live 
the free life one lives there away from men, 
with only the animals who can’t bother one 
by talking. I made up my mind I would 
escape the moment I could, and was lucky 
enough to find an opportunity before we 
reached the mines. There were three others 
in the arte/ equally eager to make a dash for 
freedom whilst passing through the densest 
part of the forest, the outskirts of which we 
had just reached. The artel made no objec- 
tion, but warned us that we should probably 
be shot down and had much better wait 
until we reached the mines. However, we 
would not listen, and determined to make 
our attempt next day as it was growing dark. 
We did, four of us, but only I and another 
fellow got away; the others were shot down 
and, I think, killed. We two lived the rest of 
that summer in the woods, eating berries, 
roots, small birds, anything we could get 
hold of, and making our way steadily west- 
ward. It was a dangerous and very hard life, 
but we were free, and didn’t mind going 
short when there was no fear of punishment 
and no clanking of leg chains. The winter 

* Union formed by the exiles among themselves. 


+ Primeval Siberian forest, called their ‘‘ mother” by 
the drodyags. The ostrog (prison) is their ‘‘ father.” 
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drove us nearer the villages in search of food 
and shelter, and at last one day we were 
caught by the guard of a marching party and 
taken back to the mines as vagabonds with a 
five years’ sentence, the penalty of having 
been caught wandering without passports. I 
worked there for some time and was then 
transferred to the “ Free Command.” * As 
soon as the winter began I discussed plans 
for escape again, and directly I heard ‘“‘ Gen- 
eral Kukushka” f calling me I started and 
spent the summer in his army. That is 
twenty years ago now, and eight times since I 
have obeyed his call; but he is a bad gene- 
ral and doesn’t know how to lead his 
soldiers to victory. Each time I have had 
to go back in chains at the beginning of 
winter. Two years ago I did hope I had 
really escaped, for I got as far as Tomsk 
nearly two thousand miles from Kara. The 
journey had taken me three months, and I 
was hoping to get on to Tobolsk and so into 
Persia by way of the Caspian. But it was 
no good trying without money, and I hadn’t 
a kopeck. I tried to steal some, but got 
caught as I was hiding outside the town, and 
there was nothing for it but a fresh committal 
to the mines and that weary walk back through 
the snow.” 

“ Poor bratushka,”t said the soft-hearted 
Anna, “ wouldn’t it be better to give up try- 
ing to escape and to settle down in the ‘ Free 
Command’? Life wouldn’t be so hard, would 
it? and you would at least have companions 
and food.” 

“Little mother, you talk of things you 
don’t understand. You don’t know what 
prison life is like. God never meant a 
man to live as we do, even if he had 
killed a man. And I was sorry enough, 
God knows, for I had known Sidor all 
my life. I never meant to kill him, but he 
was insulting and I was furious and struck 
too hard.” 

* Poor fellow, poor fellow, it seems hard. 


* Settlement in which convicts have houses given 
them, and are only required to report themselves at 
certain hours, 

+ The cuckoo. He is so called by the Siberian exiles, 
because when they hear his notes they take it as a sign 
that the weather is warm enough to make life in the 
forest possible. Consequently « continuous stream es- 
capes in the night to join his army in the woods. Few 
escape entirely; most come back again in winter only 
to escape again next spring. 

+ Brother. 
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I wonder what the Lord means,” murmured 
Anna, her eyes full of tears. 

“If I only had some money,” went on the 
brodyag, “I could get some horses and a 
telega from almost any village, and in 
different clothes might get past the officials 
and, once across the frontier, could get 
work. I don’t want to steal, but it 
doesn’t matter what a convict does, he has 
no chance and may as well be as sinful as 
he likes.” 

“ No, no, no,” exclaimed Anna. ‘God 
cares ; He wants you to obey His laws; you 
mustn’t steal. Promise me you won’t,” she 
went on, in her excitement laying her hand 
on his shoulder. ‘I am going to Jerusalem 
next spring on a pilgrimage, and I will pray 
for you there and burn four candles for you 
if you will promise.” 

“ Going a pilgrimage, you little mother, at 
your age. How will you get there?” 

“T’m not going to walk till I join the 
other pilgrims in Russia. I have been saving 
money to drive to Tiumen and then go by 
steamer and train to Karkof, where they start 
from. It will take three months at least, they 
tell me,” said Anna, delighted to tell her 
plan to any one new, and in her eagerness 
quite forgetting who her listener was. 

“Little mother, little mother,” suddenly 
cried the man, flinging himself on his knees 
before her. ‘If you love God so much that 
you are willing to take this long, difficult 
journey to see the place where He died, 
don’t you love Him enough to help mea 
little? He said, ‘Give to every man that 
asketh. Pity the captive and prisoner.’ I’m 
bad and useless and have broken His laws 
scores of times, but won’t you give me a 
chance to do better? You don’t know what 
prison life is like, little mother; no one could 
serve God there. We are all wicked together 
and make one another worse. Give me a 
chance. Only give me money enough to get 
out of the country, and I will swear to you 
never to steal again but to live honestly by 
what I earn.” 

He had caught hold of her dress in his 
excitement, and his pleading eyes looked 
straight into hers. 

What should she do? Was money at all 
likely to help him? Could God mean her 
to give it him? How could she, unless she 
took money from her hoard? If she did that 
she would go on no pilgrimage next spring. 
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Hadn’t she vowed to go? Besides, she wanted 
the blessing so much for her neighbours, for 
her husband and, above all, for her little 
Mura. Who was this man that she should 
make such a sacrifice for him ? 

Thus she argued with herself, and still the 
5rodyag knelt, urging his request with all the 
eloquence at his command. 

One does not live a life of self-sacrifice 
and dependence on God’s guidance for 
nothing. As Anna listened to her guest’s 
pleading her thoughts gradually took a new 
direction. What would Christ do; what had 
He always taught was His Father’s will? 
Going on pilgrimages? She couldn’t recall 
one word about them; but ringing ever louder 
in her ears came the words, ‘“ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” ‘‘ Whoso hath this 
world’s good, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him?” 
Surely that was clear enough ; she needed no 
further guidance. 

‘‘ How much would you want?” she asked 
at last, signing to him to get up. 

‘Two hundred rubles would hardly do it ; 
but I suppose you haven’t half that.” 

“If I gave you two hundred and fifty would 
you promise me never to steal again, but to 
live an honest life in whatever country you 
got work in?” 

“ Yei Bokhu, matushka (before God, my 
little mother) I promise,” said the brodyag, 
awed by the greatness of her generosity. 
‘“‘ Thou art indeed a saint of God. May He 
reward you for such kindness.” 

‘“‘ Hush, it is nothing,” said Anna, rising 
to fetch her bag. She counted out the sum 
to him and then telling him she had some- 
thing else for him, went out carrying the rest 
of the money with her. She presently re- 
turned with a peasant’s blouse, some shoes, 
and clean rags to bandage his legs with—the 
usual Muzhik equivalent for stockings. 

“ Here,” she said, holding out the clothes, 
“dress thyself quickly, for if thou wouldest 
sleep an hour before thou goest, thou hast 
only just time.” 

The exchange was soon made, and Anna, 
giving him a rug and bench to sleep on, sat 
down to watch, having promised to call him 
in an hour. 

She sat, half-dazed, gazing at the sleeping 
man. Women of her self-restrained type do 
not often weep, but now the great tears chased 


each other down her wrinkled cheeks as she 
realised that it was useless to attempt to make 
up the sum wanted while she was still young 
enough to go. Siberian peasant women live 
so hard a life that a woman of sixty is already 
infirm, and would be quite unable to stand 
the fatigue of such a journey. Anna under- 
stood this too well to have any illusions on 
the subject and sitting there she knew, that 
she had of her own free will given away the 
chance she had worked for all this time. 

The crowing of an unusually wakeful cock 
interrupted the current of her thoughts, and, 
getting up, she woke her guest, tied up all 
the rye bread she had in the house in his 
grey bag, gave him her husband’s cap, 
and then, unfastening the house door, let 
him out, and watched him as he climbed 
the rails into the pasture, being just able 
to make out his farewell wave of the cap as 
he slipped through the pasture fence and 
disappeared into the gloom of the surrounding 
country. 

Going to bed seemed needless now ; in two 
hours it would be time to set out for the 
fields, and Elena would be knocking at the 
door, in order that they might walk to the 
farm together. Anna consequently made 
herself some breakfast, cleared away all 
traces of her visitor, and then sat down to 
console herself with her faithful Testament. 
She could not bear to read the Gospels, but 
was soon absorbed in St. Paul’s letter to his 
Roman converts, which she had opened at 
the exultant eighth chapter. She read on 
until she came to the verse, ‘‘ We know that 
all things work together for good to them that 
love God:” Words, which came as a message 
straight from God to her troubled heart, and 
soon quieted her altogether. In fact, by 
the time Elena arrived and was told the 
news, Anna was able to answer all her in- 
dignation with quiet assurances, that she was 
certain that it was God’s will, and that she 
was glad now that she could help poor Widow 
Feokla, who had just lost her cow, and who 
found it almost impossible to provide for her 
four children. 

The brilliant summer had faded into raw, 
chilly November, and Anna’s window plants 
were the only bright spots of colour in the 
whole village. No one else could get 
oleanders to blossom so luxuriantly as she 
could ; certainly no one else thought it worth 
while to care for them as she did, and now, 
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since her cherished project was given up, 
they caused her greater pleasure than ever. 
One cold, snowy afternoon, as she sat alone, 
busily sewing a pelisse to be in readiness 
for the coming bitter winter, her attention 
was attracted by an unusual noise, and going 
to her door to listen, the sound resolved 
itself into a curious mingling of singing, 
chanting, and wailing for the dead. As it 
grew more distinct there was no further 
doubt in her mind as to its meaning. 
It was the well-known “ Miloserdnaya” or 
exiles’ begging song, sung by the marching 
prisoners on entering a village.” 
‘* Have pity on us, O our fathers ! 

Don't forget the unwilling travellers, 

Don’t forget the long imprisoned. 

Feed us, O our fathers! Help us! 

Feed and help the poor and needy. 

Have compassion, O our fathers! 

Have compassion, O our mothers ! 

For the sake of Christ, have mercy 

On the prisoners—the shut up ones, 

Behind walls of stone and gratings ; 

Behind oaken doors and padlocks, 

Behind bars and locks of iron, 

We are held in close confinement ; 

We have parted from our fathers, 

From our mothers ; 

We from all our kin have parted. 

We are prisoners ; 

Pity us, O our fathers!” * 


A chained party of some hundred bare- 
headed convicts, surrounded by a cordon of 
soldiers, was coming slowly down the village 
street half-singing, half-chanting the song in 
a low minor key, with no regard for time or 
even tune. Anything more heart-rending 
could hardly be conceived, and soon every 
door in the village opened, and women and 
children came out with their hands full of 
meat, bread, eggs, and other articles of food, 
which they put into the caps held out to 
them by the three or four prisoners acting 
as collectors. 

A halt was made opposite Anna’s house, 
and as she came out carrying a great pot of 
the cabbage soup (stchee) on which she had 


* George Kennan’s translation, 
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intended living for the next four days, the 
prisoners were already standing about the 
doorway in small groups. 

** Anna Pavlovna, the good God bless 
thee,” cried a familiar voice, and looking 
hastily round she saw, standing in the middle 
of a knot of men on her right, the well- 
remembered figure of her midnight visitor. 

*‘Tvan Pratzah,” she gasped, “alas! my 
brother, is it indeed you?” 

‘‘ Ah, little mother, it was no use after all. 
Our Father, the Czar, takes too much care 
of his children to allow one of them to lose 
himself. I thought indeed that, once past 
Tiumen, your bag of rubles would help me 
across the frontier, and that I should be safe 
in Persia before winter. But as you see 
the good God had other plans, and here I 
am, half-way back to the mines, and all your 
money is wasted.” 

‘‘In God’s name, and for the love of the 
dear Lord the money was given, Ivan. He 
will not let it be wasted. Indeed,” and her 
face lighted up, “it has not been wasted. I 
was growing selfish and grasping as I hoarded 
it, and grudged every hour spent in helping 
a neighbour, if it might have been spent in 
the field earning another kopeck. Now I 
have time for every one, and the children 
come to me in the evenings to hear the story 
of the dear God’s love, and of how He sent 
His Son to live on earth as a little child like 
them, in order that we might all know 
He had not forgotten us. My flowers are 
growing better than ever, and the bdat- 
yushka says that the Master knows His 
servants wherever they are, and will not 
be vexed if we are unable to keep a pil- 
grimage vow if we try to help His little ones 
instead.” 

‘Little mother, God will surely reward 
you. Still I’m sorry now I took your money. 
As for me, the winter is near, and I am not 
so young as I was. If one cannot be 
free, at least one has always food in the 
Kara Valley, and a kamera at night is warm 
enough. 
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THE COVENANTERS 


By DAVID PATON 
CONCLUDING PAPER 


** About the graves of the martyrs the whaups are crying.” —R. L. STEVENSON 


@\T is not easy for us who live 
under a clear ecclesiastical 
sky, and have convenient 
churches, padded pews and 
short sermons, to realise 
what was involved in being 
a member of a conventicle. Think of tramp- 
ing weary miles “ o’er moor and fell,” perhaps 
in the darkness of a winter morning, and 
sitting “amang the wat moss-hags for four 
hours at a yoking,” listening to a minister 
on whose head there was a price of £30. 
Think of having to take a pike or a musket 
with you as well as a Bible, not knowing 
which you would have to use. And if things 
went well, and you were not on your way 
behind a trooper to Lanark jail, there was 
the long trudge home under the stars, with 
the prospect at the end of it of finding a 
party of dragoons waiting to collect the fine 
you had incurred for not attending the 
services of “ the curate.” With preacher and 
people in such terrible earnest, one can well 
believe that “seldom since Jesus trod the 
Galilean hills has there been such worship 
in this world.” 

The meetings were usually held in some 
secluded spot among the hills. The people 
often sat on a sloping bank, facing the 
preacher, for whom a rough pulpit of turf 
and stones was put up on the level sward. 
The pikes and muskets were piled in front 
of the pulpit and along the ridges of the 
hills, near enough perhaps to catch a breeze- 
borne note, sentinels were posted to give 
warning if the dragoons came near. When 
the service was interrupted the women dis- 
persed into the hills while the men stood to 
their arms, sometimes beating back the 
soldiers, sometimes not. In this way, to 
use Renwick’s fine phrase, the moors and 
mosses “ flowered” with martyrs. 

The wild, mountainous region in which 
the great Lowland rivers have their tap-roots 
may be described as the heart of “ martyr- 
land,” and as time went on and the bishops 
became more bitter, the Covenanters had to 
go deeper and deeper into its dark morasses 
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and sunless glens. In the later years of the 
persecution the conventicles could only be 
held under cover of darkness, and one reads 
of them taking place on wild nights when 
the moors were under snow. 

In one of the old books there is an inter- 
esting account of a great open-air com- 
munion held in the Merse of Berwick. 

“The place where we were convened,” 
says the writer, “seemed to have been 
formed on purpose. It was a green and 
pleasant haugh fast by the side of the river. 
On either hand there was a spacious brae, in 
torm of a half-circle, covered with delightful 
pasture and rising with a gentle slope toa 
goodly height. Above us was the clear blue 
sky, for it was a sweet and calm Sabbath 
morning, promising to be indeed one of the 
days of the Son of Man. The communion 
tables were spread on the green beside the 
river, and around them the people had 
arranged themselves in decent order. But 
the far greater multitude sat on the brae-face 
which was crowded from top to bottom, full 
as pleasant a sight as ever was seen of that 
sort. Each day, at the congregation’s dis- 
missing, the ministers, with their guards and 
as many of the people as could, retired to 
their quarters in their several country towns, 
where they might be provided with neces- 
saries. The horsemen drew up in a body 
till the people left the place and then marched 
in goodly array behind, at a little distance, 
until all were safely lodged in their quarters. 
. . . . From Saturday morning, when the 
work began, until Monday afternoon, we 
suffered not the least affront or molestation 
from enemies, which appeared wonderful. 
. ... Amidst the lonely mountains we 
remembered the words of our Lord, that 
true worship was not peculiar to Jerusalem 
or Samaria, and that the beauty of holiness 
consisted not in consecrated buildings or 
material temples. It was pleasant, as night 
fell, to hear their melodyswelling in full unison 
along the hill, the whole congregation join- 
ing with one accord and praising God with 
the voice of psalms.” 
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Claverhouse was soldiering abroad, under 
the Prince of Orange, at the time the Cove- 
nanters were holding this great communion 
by the pleasant waters of the Whiteadder. 
He returned to Scotland soon afterwards, 
and in the following year we meet him at 
Drumclog. Admittedly “a soldier of distin- 
guished courage and professional skill,” he is 
yet one of the best hated men in history. 
Even now his name is never mentioned in 
the South and West without, as Macaulay 
puts it, ‘a peculiar energy of hatred.” In 
his own day Scott was severely taken to task 
as much for the romantic glitter he shed 
upon the character and career of Claverhouse 
as for the disparaging way in which he pre- 
sented the Covenanters. The leader of the 
attack was McCrie, the biographer of Knox. 
Lockhart says that when Scott first heard of 
these “ invectives,” he expressed the resolu- 
tion never even to read them. But he 
found the impression they were producing 
so strong that he soon changed his purpose, 
and in a review of “‘ Old Mortality ” he made 
an elaborate defence of his own picture of 
the Covenanters. Scott was not openly 
known at this time as the author oi the 
novels ; but holes were beginning to appear 
in his mask, and the original purpose of the 
review was to help in keeping up the mystery. 
The great man is not for a moment to be 
suspected of seeking an opportunity to praise 
his own work. He stoutly insisted that 
Claverhouse was “ every inch a soldier and 
a gentleman.” But it was McCrie who got 
the verdict of the public—and keeps it. 

The field of Drumclog remains much as 
it was on that beautiful Sunday morning in 
June when Claverhouse came across Calder 
hill to attack the Covenanters: time finds 
it almost as hard to write its wrinkles on 
dark heath and verdant fell as upon the 
smooth face of the sea. A stone pillar put 
up in 1839 to mark the scene of the battle 
soon crumbled into ruins, and was replaced 
by a granite obelisk. “Stern inflexible 
men,” ran the old inscription, “ they im- 
printed the majesty of their character on the 
destinies of the nation. They bore the 
burden and heat of the day, and we have 
entered into their labours.” A plain two- 
storey schoolhouse—loftily described on its 
memorial-stone as “ This seminary of educa- 
tion ”—is also part of the monument. 

The third Sunday after Drumclog found 
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the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge. One 
has no desire to linger on this fatal field, nor 
to follow the fugitives as “ they wandered in 
deserts and in mountains and in dens and 
caves of the earth.” The next few years 
are among the most sorrow-laden in the 
history of Scotland, and yet one would not 
like to be able to say, “It is so far away and 
so long ago, let us hope it is not true.” 

Some twelve hundred of the Bothwell 
prisoners were taken to Edinburgh and 
penned in Greyfriars’ churchyard, the scene 
of the subscription of the Covenant forty 
years before. There they were kept till 
deep in the winter with no covering but the 
sky. Some died, some were liberated, some 
were shipped to the plantations as slaves. 
A few of the choicest spirits were executed. 
Many of the ministers were sent to the Bass 
Rock, which was purchased at this time from 
the Provost of Edinburgh for £4000, and 
made into a prison. It came to be known 
among the hill-folk as “Patmos.” Dun- 
notar Castle was also used as a place of con- 
finement, and many of the prisoners died in 
its noisome dungeons. The castle has long 
been a desolate ruin. Was there something 
after all in the prediction born of the bitter 
memories of the time: 

‘* Dunnottar, standing by the sea, 
Lairdless shall thy land be. 
Beneath the sole of thy hearthstone 
The toad shall bring her young ones home"? 
It was up here on the Kincardine coast that 
Scott first met Old Mortality. 

For years the fugitives were hunted down 
like wild beasts. Some of them were shot at 
their own doors, in presence of their hapless 
wives and children. The answer the wife of 
John Brown gave to Claverhouse on such an 
occasion Scotland cherishes as a dear memory. 

* What do you think of your husband 
now?” said Claverhouse, pointing with his 
reeking pistol to the dead body. 

“ T aye thocht muckle o’ him,” she replied, 
“but never sae muckle as I do this day.” 

Women were among the most diligent 
attenders at conventicles, and the names of 
a large number are on the roll of martyrs. 
Sometimes wife and husband went different 
ways—he to the curate, she to the service 
on the hills. In such cases the husband 
was always held responsible for the noncon- 
formity of the wife. Sir William Scot of 
Harden, to quote an example, was fined 
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£1500 sterling and imprisoned in Edinburgh 
Castle because his wife would not attend the 
episcopal service. 

One would hardly expect to find any 
gleam of humour in the records of those 
dreadful days. In this respect, however, 
they are not quite barren. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, a little joke, worthy of a more genial 
time, made by Cargill, the Cameronian 
minister. On one occasion, with the soldiers 
behind him, he leaped across a linn near 
Blairgowrie, a thing, it seems, which had never 
been done before from the same side. When 
reminded of his “ good loup,” he said, “ Ay, 
but I took a long run to it—I ran a’ the 
way frae Perth.” 

In the South and West there are few 
churchyards which do not contain some 
memorials of the Covenanters. Often it is 
no more than a simple stone with a name, a 
date, and perhaps the words, “ Hir lyes ane 
true Covenanter.” There is always a beaten 
path through the long grass to guide the 
pilgrim to the spot. Sometimes the in- 
scriptions are very quaint, and if the “ gentle 
passenger ” gives the requested tear he gives 
it almost with a smile. In particular is this 
the case where the exigencies of rhyme take 
the writers round some very curious corners. 
At Hamilton a stone over the grave of four 
men who fought on the dark day at Pent- 
land has this inscription : 

‘Stay, passenger, take notice what thou reads. 

At Edinburgh ly our bodies, here our heads ; 


Our right hands stood at Lanark, these we want, 
Because with them we sware the Covenant.” 


Two lines on the monument at Ayr con- 
tain history in a condensed but descriptive 
form as well as a pious aspiration : 


‘* Boots, thumbkins, gibbets were in fashion then ; 
Lord, let us never see such days again.” 


One of the many ministers who spent 
weary days on the Bass Rock is buried at 
Carluke. The stone which marks the spot 
has these among other lines : 

‘* A faithful holy pastor bere lies hid, 
One of a thousand, Mr. Peter Kid. 
A powerful preacher, far from ostentation, 
A son of thunder and of consolation. 
He was in Patmos, and did far surpass 
In fixed steadfastness the rocky Bass.” 


A softer note is touched in the inscription 
on a stone at Paisley over the grave of two 
young Covenanters. 
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‘* Stay, passenger, as thou goest by, 
And take a look where these do ly, 
Who, for the love they bore the truth, 
Were deprived of their life and youth.” 


The monument in Fenwick churchyard 
to the Howie family has some curiously 
ingenious rhymes. The Howies occupied 
the lonely house of Lochgoin in the heart of 
the Fenwick moors, and were a_ special 
providence to many of the wanderers. Here 
are still preserved the sword and Bible of 
Captain John Paton of Meadowhead, a 
drum and flag that were at Drumclog and 
other relics. 


‘« The dust here lies under this stone 
Of James Howie and his son John. 
These two both lived in Lochgoin, 
And by Death's power were called to join 
This place. 


The second, aged ninety year, 
The first of July was brought here, 
Years seventeen hundred and fifty-five, 
For owning truth made fugitive.”’ 


A couplet frequently used in concluding: 
an inscription is the following : 


‘* This may a standing witness be 
For Presbytery against Prelacy.” 


The graves of the Covenanters are sacred 
places still. Judge from this little incident 
the reverence with which they were regarded 
by the generation which knew the martyrs. 
When the body of old Alexander Peden was. 
taken down from the gibbet on which it hung 
and buried in the moor, the people otf Cum- 
nock transferred their churchyard to the spot 
‘‘hallowed in their estimation by its having 
been made the last resting-place of the 
prophet of the Covenanters.” 

It is estimated—there are, of course, no 
exact figures—that nearly twenty thousand 
persons perished in one way or another 
during “the killing time.” ‘The monument 
at Greyfriars gives the number as eighteen 
thousand. The old churchyard contains the 
dust of persecuted and of persecutor. The 
martyrs’ monument looks across to the 
stately tomb of “ bluidy” Mackenzie, “ the 
great advocate by whose counsel their blood 
was shed.” Is it the case, as Dean Stanley 
insisted in his sermon at Greyfriars, that 
“the silence of death breathes the lesson 
which the tumult of life hardly suffered to be 
heard,” and that Greyfriars is “ a consecrated. 
temple of reconciled ecclesiastical enmities ? ” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. CANON 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘I love to see the little child”’ 
Lesson: St. Matthew xiv. 22-31 
Text: ‘‘ This day will the Lord deliver thee into 
mine hand”’ 
REMEMBER —t was “ once 
upon a time” of course— 
being where there was quite 
a party of young people 
gathered together. It was 
in the holidays when all 
those young people, boys and girls, were 
home from school, and free from tutors and 
governesses ; and a very merry and pleasant 
time it was. Well, we had all sorts of games, 
and all sorts of excursions and all sorts of 
plans such as help the time to pass plea- 
santly ; and especially when it was rainy and 
we could not get out as usual. Among 
other things the lady of the house, whom 
we used to call ‘“ Grannie”—though she 
wasn’t much more than twice the age of 
.almost the youngest of us—used often to read 
to us on such occasions. And even though 
she read to us out of books that were not 
fairy-tale books, or anything at all of that 
sort, but real sensible, serious books, and 
even the Bible itself not so very seldom, 
she had such a way of reading them that we 
-couldn’t help being as much interested as 
if they had been nothing but play-books, or 
** Children’s books.” 

Sometimes she showed us pictures—pic- 
‘tures of places and people and dresses or 
garments ; and I remember that one day she 
read to us about a youth mentioned in the 
Bible, who had a very pretty many-coloured 
striped upper garment upon him. And as 
she went on reading and talking and de- 
scribing with the help of her pictures and 
drawings, we seemed to be helped almost 
actually to see him and the country about 
‘him. He was a really handsome-looking 
fellow, only with an air about him as if he 
might be just a little conceited, and what we 
often term a little “stuck up,” or as if he 
thought himself something better than the 
roughish-looking men he was among. And 
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then we saw him, as Grannie went on with 
the story and the pictures, let down into a 
pit, which looked as if it had been meant to 
be the beginning of a deep well, or perhaps 
had been one which had gone dry. And we 
almost shuddered as we saw, rather than 
only heard about, the kid that was killed, 
and the pretty party-coloured garment torn 
off the wearer’s back, and all dabbled and 
soaked in the blood, in order to lead his 
poor old father to believe that he had been 
torn to pieces by the wild beasts. We our- 
selves, however, saw him taken up out of the 
pit and sold, after some chaffering and _ bar- 
gaining, to some travelling traders, who hap- 
pened to be passing that way, with their long 
string of camels and other animals. She 
made it all—oh! so real to us—so that two 
of the girls of our little party actually began 
to cry, partly for the poor slave, which for all 
his high opinion of himself he was sold to 
be, and partly—and I thought still more— 
for his poor bereaved, heart-broken old 
father. 

And another day I remember she read to 
us and told us about another youth. He was 
very good-looking too, and very healthy-look- 
ing, with plenty of colour in his cheeks, as 
living such an outdoor sort of life as he was 
doing was certain to cause. She showed him 
to us in the wilderness and wild, open feed- 
ing-grounds and pastures, where he was 
tending his father’s sheep; and we saw him 
watching by night about the sheepfolds, and 
followed by his trustful flock as he led them 
forth in the morning to the likeliest or best 
watered stretches of scarce verdure and 
grassy herbage ; never relaxing in his vigi- 
lant care and diligent ‘feeding of them with 
a faithful and true heart.” One day, too, 
she helped us to see him in peril and great 
danger, confronting a lion and actually in 
death-grip with the ferocious brute, which 
had made an onslaught on the helpless sheep. 
There he was, the brave boy, undauntingly 
grasping the savage beast with one strong 
hand, and after a breathless struggle raining 
blows with the other on the monarch of the 
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wilderness, and succeeding in the end in 
slaying him. 

Nor was this the only peril of the same 
kind he had to risk ; for a bear, savage and 
ravening, for otherwise he would not have 
been abroad by day, was pressing on the 
scattered and fleeing ewes, when the lad 
interposed, fearing its terrible claws and 
savage hug no more than the fangs of the 
hungry lion. And then again there was a 
death-struggle between the unequally matched 
combatants, and again the resolute fearless 
youth is the conqueror. 

And yet another day also, when the stake 
was a greater one than the safety of a few 
sheep in the wilderness ; when the hosts of 
the people of his country were panic-stricken 
and dared not issue forth from their camp 
to face the invaders of their country in the 
open field, by reason of the stature and the 
prowess of the mighty champion who was 
in their midst ; when the country all but lay 
at the mercy of the vaunting enemy, she 
showed us the same youthful hero going forth 
to meet that fearsome adversary. She showed 
us the armoured bulk, harnessed for the fight 
in brass and iron, weaponed for the conflict 
with mighty sword, still mightier spear. She 
showed him towering above the tallest and 
strongest of his picked followers by more 
than a head and shoulders, and making no 
more of any possible antagonist from the 
army he challenged and defied than he 
might have done of a lion’s little cub or a 
wild dog of the plains. And then we saw a 
stripling—for he looked no more than that 
—with his shepherd-lad’s ordinary rough 
clothing, and his ordinary shepherding staff 
in his hand, and in the other a thong of 
flexible leather—no other armour, no other 
weapon but a woollen clout, a staff anda 
sling, and a smooth round pebble or two 
picked out of the bed of the stream that 
bubbled by. What a folly to risk such chances 
on such a combatant pitched against such a 
champion! What a shame to suffer that 
poor unarmed lad to rush upon such certain 
defeat and destruction ! 

Ay, but there is one that does not think 
such thoughts as those! There is one who 
needs not, who refuses to wear the armour, 
even the king’s own armour, though pressed 
upon him by the king himself! There is one 
who fears nothing, to whom trepidation is a 
thing unknown, in the cause of right, in the 
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path of duty! What is danger, or risk, or 
the chance of defeat and death itself to him! 
His one thought, his one feeling, is, ‘“‘ Here 
is the task, here is the work, here is the effort 
and the struggle, here is the puTy that is set 
before me. God keep me from blenching, 
or fearing, or fleeing!” And so he goes 
forward ; andas he sees his giant foe prepar- 
ing to advance, with the scornful words, “Am 
I a dog that thou comest to me with staves ?” 
still in his mouth, and with his “ cursing 
by his gods,” the despised lad launches forth 
with a swift run, whirls his despised sling 
around his head, and delivers the fateful 
stone with deliberate aim, no such thing as 
nervousness or trepidation interfering with it 
for a second. What he thought, nay, what 
he felt, was, “God has helped me before when 
I have been trying to do my duty. God will 
help me now. Why should I fear or be in 
apprehension ? I fight for my country and 
my God. It is His hands I am in, and He 
who was strong enough and good enough to 
aid me against the lion and the bear—why, 
what are a hundred giants to Him! He is 
on my side.” And the little smooth pebble 
reaches its mark, and the mighty, confident 
champion, giant though he be, falls prostrate, 
and lies at the mercy of his seemingly insigni- 
ficant antagonist. 

** And you, little ones, boys and girls,” said 
our dear old, loving lecturer, ‘‘ you all have 
your giants to fight ; and mind, if you don’t 
fight them, they will be quite sure to master 
you; and they will have strangely ugly and 
dark and mysterious dens and caves to shut 
you up in.” 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ There was a ship by breezes driven” 
Lesson : St. Mark ix. 17-24 
Text: ‘‘ That also was accounted a land of giants” 


For days after this, as I remember, there 
was much talk among our little selves about 
the ruddy-faced lad and his giant; and not . 
only about that, but about what the dear 
Grannie had said about our giants; and all 
of us having our particular giants to fight and 
master, or else be mastered by. And there 
was some little difference of opinion among 
us about it all; and, more than once, several 
of our little society almost got to quarrelling 
about it. Indeed, there were two of us who 
got quite cross with one another, and spoilt 
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our pleasure sometimes because they would 
always go on, over and over again, about the 
old story. One said, “It was all nonsense. 
There were no giants. And it was not much 
better than nonsense either, to say that 
schoolboys and small girls like ourselves had 
giants to fight, or anything at all to do with 
giants.” The other said, ‘“ There must be 
such things in some way or other, or our 
dear Grannie would never have said there 
were. There must be some meaning to her 
words.” 

At last this difference of opinion ran so 
high, and made matters so disagreeable 
among us, that some one said, hardly thinking 
at all, perhaps, that his words might possibly 
be taken up 

“ Well, I vote that we go out and look for 
our giants, and see if we can’t find them, 
and then try and give them a jolly good 
licking.” 

The very thing, it was agreed, though not 
quite unanimously. There were two or three 
who were quite silent, and did not seem “ to 
see the fun of it,” as one of the others said. 
However, it was settled by holding up of 
hands that some expedition of the sort should 
be tried; that the nature of the expedition 
should be settled after further consideration ; 
and that the very first fine day should be fixed 
upon as the day for the expedition. 

Well, the fine day soon came—sooner in- 
deed than the consideration as to the nature 
and plan and precise object of the expedition 
itself; and as soon as breakfast was over 
nearly everybody was ready, and the general 
expectation seemed to be rather of a pleasant 
day’s ramble of the picnic character than of 
anything else. At all events, a lot of cakes 
and apples and gingerbread nuts and the 
like were stowed away in pockets and bags 
and so forth ; and even two bottles of ginger- 
beer were carefully satchelled by one thirsty 
little soul. 

But difference of opinion prevailed again 
just at the point of starting. Little Effie and 
Oliver Peigh (who was as often called Opie, 
or Nobs for short, as anything else) de- 
murred about going at all, giving as their 
reasons, amongst other things, that they 
thought that, though our kind friend Mr. 
Jasper would be there, the expedition would 
be a sort of wildgoose-chase, inasmuch as we 
had no plan and did not seem to know what 
we were going to do. These reasons were 
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voted nonsensical by the rest, especially as 
both Nobs and Effie had been among the 
most eager and almost excited, and most 
willing to join in the adventure; and the 
direction of it had really been settled ac- 
cording to what they had said they thought 
would be nicest and the best. And now, 
not to be disposed to go at all! It was too 
bad! And such a beautiful day too, just the 
very one to make the projected ramble and 
its accompaniments as jolly as could be. 

It was all in vain that the two who pro- 
posed to stay at home said they had other 
reasons too, when they found that it was 
only pleasure that was to be the object. They 
knew, they said, that they would have en- 
joyed it as much as any one as far as the 
pleasure of the day was concerned, if only 
they could feel they had any right to go. 
But really they couldn’t, for they had their 
holiday tasks ; and if they went they could 
not do the things they had undertaken to 
do, and had promised others that they would 
do. 

But nothing would satisfy the rest. They 
still said it was a shame. They called poor 
little Effie a “ strait-laced frump,” and Opie 
a ‘stick-in-the-mud,” and other names not 
pleasant to hear or repeat. But both Effie 
and Nobs were firm. 

The glee of the others, though a little 
dashed at first, soon returned in its glow and 


sparkle. They enjoyed the tramp and the 
freedom. The day grew more and more 
perfect. The kind friend was there, and 


with one or two others like himself. All} 


went well. Everybody was pleased and 
pleasant. There was not even so much as 
a hitch anywhere, until the friend—WMr. 


Jasper was his name—asked, with some show 
of concern, where were Miss Effie and his 
good friend Oliver? Explanations were 
given, which, perhaps, were not all quite 
consistent ; and certainly most of them be- 
trayed more or less bitterness. Indeed, there: 
was not one of the party present who was 
either quite fair or quite without a disposi- 
tion to throw blame on or find fault with 
their missing comrades. Each had something 
to say about the absentees ; though no two 
said quite the same thing, or imputed the 
same sort of blame, or looked at the conduct 
of the delinquents from the same point of 
view. But still they were all of one mind 
about their having themselves come out on 
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a good if not grand errand and quest ; 
meaning, of course, to find giants and fight 
them with no end of valiancy. 

Old Mr. Jasper, however, seemed to be 
more than half inclined to think that giants 
were not, certainly ought not, to be so hard 
to find—especially by folks who sallied out 
on purpose to find them; and he asked with 
some seriousness if they were quite sure 
none of the party had met with any, not 
even a giantling ? 

“No; not one; nothing the least like 
one,” they all said with quite remarkable 
oneness of thought and word. 

Mr. Jasper asked what sort of species of 
giant had they expected to find, and how 
and where had they looked for specimens, 
and what sort of search and inquiry they had 
been putting into practice. 

Hereupon there was a little silence. 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘Christ counted glory pitiful” 
Lesson: St. Luke ii. 46-49 
Text : ‘‘ And there we saw the giants” 


No one among them all seemed ready with 
an answer. After a space, one little voice 
piped up: ‘ Perhaps we might have seen a 
big fellow licking a little one ;” and another 
took up the tale with, “Or even a big boy 
beating a little girl.” A third—it was the 
voice of a boy—suggested: “ Perhaps we 
might have seen a bull running at a miller.” 
But at this everybody laughed, because that 
same small hero had hesitated a great deal 
about going through a field with seven cows 
and a bullcalf in it; and they were all agreed 
that ‘‘a real bull would have been much too 
big a giant for him to have tackled.” But 
when Mr. Jasper asked very quietly: “ Sup- 
posing you had seen the big boy at his 
bullying employment, would any of you have 
been ready to tackle him, especially if he had 
been a heap bigger than any of the party, 
or may be stronger than all of you put to- 
gether ?”’ 

This question led on to quite a silence 
again. 

Presently Chandos Dee said: “ Jack the 
Giant-killer found his giants and killed them 
too ; and they were bigger, every one of them, 
than Jack was himself. Why mightn’t we 
too come where one was, and kill him as 


Jack did? And besides, if no giant has 
XXIV—s5 
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come our way, it is quite as likely as not that 
he has kept out of the way because he is 
afraid.” 

Mr. Jasper said he thought that Jack the 
Giant-killer was only a fancy and a fable— 
merely a fiction: and he had rather talk 
about David and his giant, which was all life 
and fact—something that had really hap- 
pened. And, first of all, “ Did David go 
out from his home and his work on purpose 
to look for the giant ?” 

Some thought he did ; and some thought 
he did not. So Mr. Jasper told them the 
true story over again. The way that David 
happened to be where the giant was, was 
that his father had sent him there. Neither 
old Jesse nor his son David so much as knew 
there was a giant to be met with. But Jesse 
had sent David there on an errand. And 
besides, when he had come where the giant 
was, David went and did his errand. He 
did not go to hunt the giant. He was talk- 
ing to his brothers, who were soldiers in the 
army of the Israelites, when he, for the first 
time, beheld the giant, and heard his boast- 
ful challenge and defiances. He heard all 
that was said by him against his countrymen 
of Israel, his brothers among them, and 
against his king, and even against his God. 
And he saw that everybody was afraid, and 
fled away instead of fighting. And then he 
heard that the king was greatly distressed, 
and in sore straits, and had offered great gifts 
and honours to any one who should be found 
able to fight the giant bravely and success- 
fully. And assuredly he thought shame to 
see all so intimidated and with no spirit, no 
bravery, no sense of shame even left. 

But still he did not go out to look for and 
find the giant. He got the king’s order first 
—no, he got the king’s leave first, and then 
he got his orders—and then went to meet 
the champion who had defied, and was still 
defying, the army and its king, and God 
Himself. David, he said again, had not 
gone out of his way, he had not gone hunt- 
ing after giants, or even for adventures, 
or anything, except to do just what he was 
bid ; just travel along the road that he was 
told to take, just do the thing he was sent to 
do; and that, in one word, was to do his 
duty just where it was his duty to do it. 

The young party began to look at one 
another rather consciously, almost uneasily. 
David’s giant had come in his way when he 
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was doing what he was sent to do; just as 
he was doing what it was his business to do. 
David hadn’t gone to look for him, or 
sought him out of his own fancy and will. 
On the contrary, it was the giant who had 
come in David’s way when he was thinking 
only of doing what he was told, and sent to 
do. 

They hadn’t seen it so, and they had not 
thought of it so. 

But one of them did think; it entered 
into one of the little minds there to think. 

“Suppose David had gone hunting for 
lions and bears to kill, instead of going 
straight on his way to take his brothers some 
provisions and inquire how they were—the 
simple, plodding, every-day sort of errand 
his father had sent him upon—would he have 
fallen in with the giant, or the giant with 
him? And if not, what a miss that would 
have been! And besides that, if he were 
conscious that he was not doing what he 
ought to be doing, what it was his business 
to do, and a great adventure had befallen 
him, would he have been so well able to 
encounter it as if he were just conscious that 
le was in the straight path of duty? For “’tis 
conscience that makes cowards of us all”; 
just the simple consciousness that we are 
not altogether in the right, or possibly even 
quite in the wrong. And it might have come 
into his mind when confronted by the great 
adventure that he had no business to be 
where he was, that it was not trying to do the 
right thing, but rather the following after his 
own inclination, or ‘‘ the devices and desires 
of his own heart,” which had led to his 
being where he was, and placed in the 
circumstances of peril in which he found 
himself. 

Certainly these were considerations which 
had not entered these little adventurers’ 
minds, and they were less inclined than they 
might have been a little while before to 
smile at the idea, that perhaps, going out of 
their way on purpose to look for giants to 
fight and slay, was not the very best possible 
way of proceeding, let alone of entering upon 
such a warfare. 

Nor was any doubt which they might have 
been led in this way to entertain altogether 
put an end to by the half-suggested inquiry 
which was, at least, implied in old Mr. Jasper’s 
remark : 

“IT wonder if those two ‘sillies’ and ‘ wet 


blankets’ left at home, have by chance stum- 
bled on a giant each, and had a good, hearty 
scuffle, if not a downright fight, with him, and 
which of them, the giant or the ‘stick-in-the- 
muds,’ have got the best of it.” 

The idea was, at least, a new one to the 
party at large. It had never presented itself 
to any one among them, that such an issue 
could by any possibility follow upon such a 
humdrum method of procedure as staying at 
home instead of marching out to adventurous 
war. But the things that had been spoken 
within the last few minutes had not only led 
them to question the reasonableness of their 
own expedition (which had by no means 
proved adventurous so far,) but to be doubt- 
ful about the sensibleness, and much more 
the wisdom, of any such expeditionary pro- 
ceedings whatsoever. But still, how could 
the stay-at-homes have possibly encountered 
a giant, or each of them (for so it was sug- 
gested) his or her own particular giant ? 

The return home was much more sober. 
and by no means so mirthful as the sallying 
forth in the morning had been. There were 
bickerings moreover, and uncivil remarks 
and questionings on divers matters of 
small interest in themselves, but still such 
as to produce a large amount of want of 
harmony. Two of the party, indeed, 
differed so much in view and feeling that 
a downright quarrel ensued, and a great 
deal of acrimonious talk passed between 
them. 

“You got out of bed the wrong side this 
morning, George; or else you would not have 
been so cross and sulky as you are,” said the 
one to the other. 

“ Well, to judge by your talk, you didn’t 
get out the right side, Mr. Marmaduke,” 
was the reply. ‘You are as cross and 
snappish as a wasp!” 

“ A good reason too. You’ve done nothing 
but contradict me, and make nasty spiteful 
remarks to me and about me, this half-hour 
past. I wish I had stayed at home, or that 
you had. That I do.” 

“You can’t wish it any more than me, my 
boy. You do make yourself such a beast! 
The worst old giant that ever was couldn’t 
be a nastier beast than you!” 

“ Well, you’d better fight me then; and 
hit me to bits with that great stick of 
yours.” 

I don’t know what might have followed 
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GLANCES INTO GIANT-LAND 


after this last speech; the disputants were 
both angry enough, and, indeed, out of tem- 
per with themselves, too, to have come to an 
actual fight ; only, as things chanced, Gran- 
nie, although unnoticed by any of the party. 
had just come up on the other side of the 
hedge by which they were walking, having 
come out on purpose to meet them, and 
to ask for the-particulars of their expedi- 
tion. 

‘“‘ My dear little men,” she said, and they 
coloured high, as well as “ jumped” on hear- 
ing her voice so unexpectedly ; and well they 
might, at the thought that the gentle, loving 
Grannie should have heard their words and 
noted their manner, so unlike her own, “ my 
dear little men, if I were a little more like the 
Duke of Wellington I should say to you, ‘Up, 
boys, and at them!’” 


FOURTH EVENING 


Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Wouldst thou be a Christian child” 
Lesson: St. Luke x. 17-20 
Text : ‘‘ Which also were accounted giants ” 


“ Up, boys, and at them ” !—whatever could 
she mean? was the thought in the mind 
of every one of the young party near enough 
to notice and hear what had been going on 
and the words which had passed between 
the contentious ones ; and one of these two 
put the thought into words, for he said, 

“Up, and at what, Auntie?” 

“ Why, your giants, to be sure. Didn’t 
you come out on purpose to find and fight 
them ”? 

Their giants! There were no giants there. 
What could the dear lady be thinking of ? So 
they told her of their adventures, or want of 
adventures, as one or two of them thought 
and said; and then they went on to tell of 
the doubts that had been more than half 
suggested to them and in their own minds ; 
but especially how they had not seen or met 
with anything the least like a giant ; and how 
there were no giants there, surely, for them to 
attack. How, then, could they “ Up, and at 
them” ? 

Grannie replied that she had just seen and 
heard two at least; and she thought they 
might even be lurking about still, although 
taken a little by surprise, and disconcerted 
by her unforeseen appearance. They might 
even be ready to make a truce just for 
the present, but all the same, a truce likely 
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to be broken not long after her back was 
turned. 

They did not understand her the least, 
and so she went on: 

“Why didn’t you ‘hit him to bits’ with 
that great stick, George? He challenged you 
to do it, you know. Why didn’t you?” 

George held down his head rather con- 
sciously and uneasily. For he knew he 
would have liked well to do it, and he 
wasn’t sure he might not really have lifted 
his stick if it had not been for her words 
just at the moment. So he had no answer 
ready. 

“ And you, Marmaduke, if he had taken 
his stick to you, would you have taken it 
quietly ?” 

“ No, I wouldn’t. And he had better not 
try, I can tell him. He wouldn’t have wanted 
to take his stick to me again in a hurry,” 
was the immediate reply, and the boy’s 
set teeth and clenched fists showed that he 
meant it. 

“Up, Marmaduke, and at him,” said 
Grannie, with a funny, but rather winning 
smile on her face. 

‘‘ What, do you mean that I am to fight 
him, really?” cried Marmaduke, in amaze- 
ment. ‘Oh, but I can’t, you know, when 
you are here!” 

“ Oh, yes, you can. Perhaps all the better 
for my being here,” said Grannie, with the 
same smile spreading more still over her 
dear, loving face. “Up, Marmy, and fight 
him. The giant, I mean, not George. Your 
giant, you know. He’s a big one anda 
nasty one, and worth fighting! He’s almost 
too much for you, as it is. If I leave you 
he’ll master you.” 

Marmaduke was in a maze. George, too, 
looked mystified. His face was still flushed 
with recent anger and vexation. But as 
he looked on Grannie’s face, and the gentle, 
loving expression upon it, his own changed, 
for her meaning first glimmered in upon his 
mind, and then stood out clear and bright. 
And what he did was to fling down his stick 
and go straight up to Marmaduke with his 
hand stretched out, and with the words— 

‘‘ Shake hands, old fellow. I was a fool 
and a beast to say such things to you. I 
know what she means now, It’s our temper 
that’s our giant now, this minute. And mine 
had got me down. But he sha’n’t keep me 
down. I'll uP!” 
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Marmaduke saw it too. He wrung the 
offered hand. “ You're a braver fellow than 
me, George,” he broke out. “I couldn’t 
have given my giant such a one-er as you 
have. But I won’t be beat. I beg your 
pardon for what I said just now,” and the 
boys shook hands again; and somehow the 
giants did not get a complete victory that 
time, I think. 

As Grannie went along with the party, 
some of the others began to think that 
perhaps they had been equally willing with 
Marmaduke and George to pass their giants 
by on the other side, not choosing to see 
them rather than actually failing to see 
them. They knew and felt that they had 
said a good many spiteful things during the 
first part of the excursion, and before it 
began, too; and now that their eyes had 
been a little opened, or their intelligence a 
little awakened, they seemed to see that the 
feelings which had prompted the words they 
remembered, especially the words spoken 
against their absent companions, had not 
been altogether worthy or creditable ones ; 
that it would have been, at least, kinder and 
better and nicer—not to say fairer—to have 
fought against them; that they were “giants,” 
in short. And besides, now they came to 
think of it, had the two who stayed at 
home been so very much in fault after all? 
Had they not, perhaps, even been in the 
right? Which was better—let alone nobler— 
to do the right thing, or to shirk it? For 
they knew that what the two had stayed at 
home for was, when all was said, a right 
thing, and that they had had—as the issue 
had proved—good reason for declining to 
join in the excursion with the others. 

So it was with minds and feelings con- 
siderably changed from those of the time of 
their leaving home, that they now came back 
to the house they were staying at, and all 
were ready to excuse themselves to the two 
at home as soon as they met with them. 
All, too, seemed quite glad, as well as re- 
lieved, at finding them both quite cheerful 
and happy; and they told them about their 
own day, and how and why it might have 
been pleasanter than it had been; and then 
they asked, and with real sympathy and 
interest, how they had been getting along in 
what they had stayed at home for? 


GLANCES INTO GIANT-LAND 


“Oh! all right,” was the cheery answer. 
“We have both managed all we wished or 
intended to do; and I myself have got on so 
with my holiday task, that I don’t funk it 
any longer. And as for Effie, she’s a regular 
little brick. She did her own, and then she 
helped me. It was all through her that I 
got over what had floored me before. But, 
oh! I did so long to be with you,” he ended. 
* T should have enjoyed the trip so, and that 
dear old Mr. Jasper’s talk and tellings. 
And, Effie, too! I saw the tears rush up into 
her eyes when I said to her, without think- 
ing, ‘ Now, they’ll just have met Mr. Jasper, 
and be having such a jolly time with him and 
his kind ways and words!’ ” 

“Did you feel so very much disappointed, 
then?” asked Marmy. 

“Did you so very much want to go?” 
chimed in George. 

“Oh, we had set our hearts upon it. I 
don’t know when we have both felt so much 
disappointed, and been so sorry at having to 
miss it all. Want to be with you! Oh! 
didn’t we just!” 

“ Yes,” said Grannie, “ you see these two 
stay-at-home ‘stick-in-the-muds,’ had both of 
them giants to fight. And they fought and 
beat them by staying at home. And staying 
at home they fought them again, and fought 
them still every time they came back and 
renewed the contest by reminding them that 
it was a great, great pleasure they were 
depriving themselves of ; and what simple- 
tons they were for having lost it all; and why 
couldn’t they have gone with the rest, and 
been as happy as they, and left the stupid 
tasks to another day, or to get done, or not, 
just as it happened. But they had stuck to 
their resolution and done their duty—done 
what they felt to be right to do—and had 
slung their stone right into their giant’s fore- 
head. And the giant they had had this 
stand-up fight with—one of the very biggest 
and strongest and most pertinacious which 
either young folks, or old ones, have to 
struggle with, and fight and master—is the 
giant which so constantly presents him- 
self to us, and between us and our plain 
duty, in the every-day course of our lives, 
and that may be named GIANT INCLINA- 
TION, or the desire to do what we like best 
ourselves.” 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


N Mr. Hare's “History of the Gurneys of 
Earlham,” he gives a delightfully droll account 
of the manner in which Mr. Fry, a “plain,” 

otherwise a very strict Quaker, proposed marriage 
to Elizabeth Gurney, afterwards the celebrated 
friend of the prisoners :—‘' Mr. Fry had no inten- 
tion of exposing himself to the possibility of a re- 
fusal, He bought avery handsome gold watch and 
chain, and laid it down upon a white seat—the 
white seat which still exists in the garden at Earl- 
ham. ‘If Betsy takes up that watch,’ he said, 
‘it is asign that she accepts me: if she does not 
take it up by a particular hour, it will show that I 
must leave Earlham.’ The six sisters concealed 
themselves in six laurel bushes in different parts of 
the grounds to watch. One can imagine their in- 
tense curiosity and anxiety. At last the tall, grace- 
ful Betsy, her flaxen hair now hidden under a 
Quaker cap, shyly emerged upon the gravel walk. 
She seemed scarcely conscious of her surroundings, 
as if ‘on the wings of prayer she was being wafted 
into the unseen.’ But she reached the garden seat, 
and there, in the sunshine, lay the glittering new 
watch. The sight of it recalledhertoearth. She 
could not, could not, take it, and fled swiftly back 
to the house. But the six sisters remained in their 
laurel bushes, They felt sure she would revoke, 
and they did not watch in vain. An hour elapsed, 
in which her father urged her, and in which con- 
science seemed to drag her forwards. Once again 
did the anxious sisters see Betsy emerge from the 
house, with more faltering steps this time, but still 
inwardly praying, and slowly, tremblingly, they saw 
her take up the watch, and the deed was done. She 
never afterwards regretted it, though it was a bitter 
pang to her when she collected her eighty-six 
children in the garden at Earlham and bade them 
farewell, and though she wrote in her journal as a 
bride, ‘I cried heartily on leaving Norwich ; the 
very stones in the street were dear to me.’ She 
could be a ‘ plain Quaker’ now without displeasing 
any one, Her future husband had promised never 
to hinder, but rather to aid, her efforts after the 
higher life.” 





In these days of scholarly doubt and rash conclu- 
sions it is reassuring to read Professor Sayce’s 
declaration in the Contemporary for October, that, 
though the Pentateuch may have been revised and 
modified by editorial notes, he sees no reason for 
denying that it ‘‘is substantially the work of Moses.” 
Such a belief involves ‘‘considerably fewer diffi- 
culties than does the contrary belief of the ‘ higher 
criticism.’"’ The article is a wise and timely 
warning by one who can speak with authority. 





The October number of the National Review gives 


an interesting and encouraging survey of the vast 
change that has taken place in this country in regard 
to temperance. Far away back, in the sixth cen- 
tury, St. Gildas found some of the clergy sadly 
given to drink, and ordained that if any one, through 
drinking too freely, gets thick of speech, so that he 
cannot join in the psalmody, he is to be deprived 
of his supper; and he also added that those who 
caused their friends to imbibe too freely must do 
penance as if they had got drunk themselves, 





In King Edgar's reign the wooden pots which 
held half a gallon of ale were divided into 8 pegs, 
after the manner of a medicine bottle. This was 
an attempt to regulate the allowance of liquor, but 
instead of achieving that object it created a new 
pastime of drinking to pegs. Through the cen- 
turies which followed habits of intoxication were 
widespread, so much so that an innkeeper found 
it profitable to write on his sign-board— 

** Drunk for 1d. 
Dead drunk for 2d. 
Straw for nothing.” 

Well on in this century the streets of London 
were strewn with drunken men, women, and chil- 
dren. A vastly different and encouraging state of 
things is seen abroad to-day, The change is largely 
due to the altered opinions of the highest in the 
land who set an example of temperance where their 
predecessors would have countenanced intemper- 
ance. The good influence thus at work affects 
each grade of society, and in it rests the best hope 
of the workers for a sober England. 





It appears that English ladies can help to save 
an old industry from extinction if they will. The 
value of silk goods manufactured in Britain last year 
was something like {2,000,000 against £12,000,000 
thirty years ago. The death of such a trade means 
loss of livelihood to a great number of people, and 
the Ladies’ Silk Association, in its endeavours to 
promote the sale of the home-made article, is doing 
a good work, A condition of the association is that 
‘‘Members undertake to encourage and promote 
English, Scotch, and Irish silk manufactures by 
all means in their power, inquiring for them when 
they wish to buy silks, and in purchasing to give 
preference, when possible, to those of home manu- 
facture.”’ 





The want of religious literature for the different 
peoples in their own vernacular is a serious hin= 
drance to the success of the work of our mission- 
aries. Men of pronounced literary gifts are sadly 
needed to translate the best standard works whiclt 
Christians at home find instructive, elevating, and 
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entertaining. Some little progress has been made, 
but everywhere the cry is for more light. In 
Africa, besides the Bible the “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Dr. Smith’s ‘Old and New Testament History,” 
and the ever-enchanting ‘‘sop’s Fables,’ are 
in circulation in native tongues; extracts from 
Thomas 4 Kempis; Butler's ‘‘ Analogy” in a con- 
densed form; St. Augustine’s ‘‘ Confessions,” Dr. 
Stalker’s ‘‘Imago Christi,” and a large number of 
tracts have been published in Chinese. The Poly- 
nesians and Papuans had no written language 
before the days of Christian missions, but so 
heartily has work been pressed on in the South 
Seas that they now possess the Bible, Hymn Book, 
geographies, elementary school books, &c. In other 
countries crumbs of literature have been put into 
the peoples’ language, but those best competent to 
judge declare that the efforts made to meet a press- 
ing need are insignificant in the extreme. 





Professor J. W. Spencer observes that the com- 
putation of the age of the Niagara River—based 
upon the measured rate of recession during forty- 
eight years; upon the changing descent of the river 
from two hundred to four hundred and twenty feet 
and back to three hundred and twenty feet; and 
upon the variable discharge of water from that of 
the Erie basin only, during three-fourths of the life 
of the river, to afterwards that of all the upper 
lakes—leads to the conclusion that the Niagara 
Falls are thirty-one thousand years old, and the 
river of thirty-two thousand years’ duration; also 
that the Huron drainage turned from the Ottawa 
river into Lake Erie less than eight thousand years 
ago. If the rate of terrestrial deformation con- 
tinues as it appears to have done, this authority 
calculates that in about five thousand years the life 
of Niagara Falls will cease. 





Canon Pennington throws out the suggestion* that 
a monument should be erected on Clapham Com- 
mon in honour of the celebrated band of Clapham 
men who worked for the liberty of the negroes and 
the spread of the Gospel in other lands. Sucha 
step would gratify those who hold the names of 
William Wilberforce, Lord Teignmouth, Zachary 
Macaulay, Granville Sharp, Charles Grant, Henry 
Thornton, and the Rev. John Venn in reverence, 
All these men lived in the neighbourhood and made 
their plans as they tramped amidst the golden gorse 
of the Common. 





But other great movements can claim this neigh- 
bourhood as their birthplace. There stood near 
the beginning of Acre Lane (now called Park Road) 
a house in which a few earnest men met Lord 
Teignmouth and engaged in deliberations which 
ended in the development of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Neither Lord Teignmouth, when he 
consented to be the Society’s first president, nor his 


* Recollections of Persons and Events,” 
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friends, could have foreseen the great work which 
was to result from their meetings. During the ninety- 
one years which have elapsed since the Society 
was formed one hundred and twelve million Bibles 
or portions of the Bible have been circulated. 





The greatest of our missionary organisations, the 
Church Missionary Society, was projected by Mr. 
Venn, who was ably helped in the organisation by 
Charles Grant and Lord Teignmouth. Grant was 
chairman of the East India Company, and sent 
Henry Martyn out to India as one of its chaplains, 
The famous missionary was himself no stranger to 
the venerable elms which still stand on the Common, 





The Common is still there, and it will ever remain 
there, but the gorse has been trampled away by 
myriads of children’s feet, and scarce a blade of 
grass grows in its place. Streets of houses destroy 
the once extensive views, and the familiar per- 
sonalities which moved the whole world have 
vanished. Those who now haunt the spots where 
once these fathers of liberty lived, know little of 
them, and thousands of beings born to happiness 
who, but for them, would have been born to misery, 
will never hear their names. Some slight memorial 
on the public Common would serve to remind the 
passer-by or the lads at their games that in Clapham 
was buried the diabolical slave trade, and in 
Clapham were born societies which affect the well- 
being of the heathen for all time in all places. 





The hoopoe is a bird which rarely visits England 
now and still more rarely breeds here. A jotting 
from the note-book of the Rev. Robert C. Nightin- 
gale, of Beechamwell, Swaffham, concerning it is of 
much interest. 

‘* T saw, to-day, a pair of hoopoes on the road near 
the Glebe Cross. They were searching for insects 
in some manure, and upon being disturbed flew into 
an elm close to the roadside. I could see the beau- 
tiful orange crest of the male, with its black tip 
going up and down as he walked, and after he flew 
into the tree he continued his cry of ‘unp, unp,’ 
It is thirty-five years since I saw this loveliest of 
English birds in the open, and yet it used to be fairiy 
common in Norfolk, especially round the decoys on 
the Broads. What a long and famous history it 
has! The Egyptians placed it on the staff of Horus 
as an emblem of joy and affection. The Greeks 
said Tereus was changed to a hoopoe as he rushed 
to avenge his murdered boy, and 

* Fixed on his head, the crested plumes appear, 

Long is his beak, and sharpened as a spear.’ 
I wonder how many people know that when they 
laugh at a man for being ‘a dupe,’ they are re- 
ferring to the amazing ease with which this bird 
is bamboozled by some mealworms tied to a limed 
stick that is set up on a hillock to attract its atten- 
tion. 
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THE MONTH 


1 

HE Centenary Meetings of the London Mis- 
sionary Society have taken place during the 
month, and the notices of the proceedings 
which have appeared in our leading newspapers 
show that public opinion is rapidly becoming en- 
lightened on the subject. The Times had nothing 
but good to say of the Society and its work. The 
Spectator spoke with cordial admiration of its success 
in the South Seas, in Africa, in Madagascar, and 
New Guinea. In the press, for the moment, hos- 
tility is suspended, and the critics are silent. But 
the old antipathy still survives. At Norwich, during 
the session of the British Association, it was asserted 
that to attempt to civilise savages is a blunder and 
acrime; and it was assumed by some at least of 
those present that however pernicious civilisation 
may be, Christianity is even worse. We shall hear 
again of one phrase—“ the blotting-paper of civili- 
sation ’’—used to describe the mental and moral 
condition of the Asiatic who has been brought under 
Western influences, and has only received their 
blurred and blackened outlines. But a phrase, 
however epigrammatic, is a phrase after all: it is not 
a philosophy, still less a fact. And with the experi- 
ence of the last hundred years to point to, the 
friends of missions can assert without hesitation that 
whatever may be true of civilisation without Chris- 
tianity, Christianity has shown itself able to lift 
barbarous life in all parts of the world out of the 
most appalling degradation to a new plane of exist- 
ence, to adapt its thought and its laws to meet all 
needs, and that the work which it has begun it is 
still continuing. There is more light to break forth 
still, not only from God's word but from His work 

also. 

i 
EvEN among our Churches too little attention has 
been paid to the reflex action of Mission work 
among the heathen upon Christian life and faith at 
home. It has of course been pointed out again and 
again that the most dreary and depressing periods 
of religious experience have been those in which 
missionary zeal was feeblest ; but this lack of ardour 
has been regarded too much as an effect and too 
little as a cause. It is true that without energetic 
vitality in the Churches at home, missionary effort 
abroad will collapse; but it is equally true that 
without a vigorous activity abroad, our own spiritual 
life will be chilled and crippled. The two are inter- 
dependent ; each acts and reacts on the other. 
“If the Church has a mission to the heathen, the 
heathen have a mission to the Church.” And it is 
already clear that the disasters, terrible as they are, 
which the missions in China have suffered, are not 
without their blessings. In Australia—which sent 
out several of those who were massacred—a great 


movement of sympathy has made itself felt, both in 
the Christian Churches and among those who stand 
outside; even the Chinese population have as- 
sembled to express their horror and detestation of 
the crime. And here among ourselves missionary 
enthusiasm has not been daunted or dismayed. 
New recruits are on their way out; and though the 
women workers are being kept back for a few weeks, 
by way of precaution, there is to be no retreat. 
That is the sound policy. Weare right in demand- 
ing that signal penalties shall be inflicted on the 
rabble who committed the outrages and on the 
officials who instigated them, and also in insisting 
that the punishment shall fall on those who are 
really responsible. Itis not life for life that we claim, 
but that a signal warning shall be given that any 
official who neglects to defend those whose rights 
are guaranteed by treaties shall lose office, its 
power, and its profits, But it is of no less im- 
portance to hold fast toour ground. To retire now 
would concede a complete triumph to fanaticism 
and ignorance. The mandarins would feel that 
they had prevailed, and that impression would be 
fatal. It is for the friends of missions to see that 
not a foot is yielded, and that those who are already 
at work shall be reinforced and relieved. That is 
the noblest offering that we can make in memory of 
those who have freely given their lives in the great 
warfare. 
Ill 

THE great questions which have been under dis- 
cussion during recent months are no nearer, so far 
as can be seen, to any real settlement. Reunion is 
as much of a dream as ever. The Pope has spoken. 
Cardinal Vaughan has spoken. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has spoken, Diocesan synods and 
Nonconformist Unions have had their say—and 
we are still where we were. Rome, as ever, claims 
everything, and concedes nothing. The worship 
of the Virgin, the supremacy of the Vatican, the 
infallibility of the Pope—in short, all the charac- 
teristic doctrines of Romanism must be accepted 
if the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome are to become one; and even those who 
approach most closely to Rome in their conception 
of the nature of the sacraments and the authority 
of the Church, recoil from such an unconditional 
surrender asthis. Some, too, have very reasonably 
suggested that Reunion, if it is to come, should 
begin at home. Let English Churches, they say, 
come to terms with the great Nonconformist 
bodies—men of their own land and language— 
before they look abroad. But even of such a 
drawing together as this there is but little prospect. 
The conflict which is again breaking out as to the 
religious instruction to be given in our schools 
shows conclusively how difficult any agreement 
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would be. For a moment—it can hardly have 
been for longer—Mr. Price Hughes imagined that 
he had solved the problem. His proposal at 
Grindelwald was that Voluntary Schools through- 
out the country should place themselves under 
School Boards, on condition that the Apostles’ 
Creed should be taught universally. All he did 
was to draw the fire of both sides. One party 
demands to retain complete power over the ap- 
pointment of teachers and the management of the 
schools, and also claims a larger freedom in the 
teaching. of doctrine than Mr. Hughes’s plan would 
give them. Their opponents urge that those who 
pay should also control; that in country districts, 
where pressure can be easily brought to bear upon 
parents and children, a religious tyranny of the 
worst kind would be established, and that the 
Apostles’ Creed, as explained by some teachers, 
might be made to cover the whole system of the 
most advanced Anglican doctrine. At present, we 
are only in the early stages of a conflict which is 
certain to be keen and bitter, 


IV 

In the Church of England the dissatisfaction 
which has for some time existed among a large 
number of curates, but has only found expression 
in newspaper correspondence, has taken a more 
definite form. An attempt has been made to 
found an organisation with the same objects asa 
Trades Unicn. At the preliminary meeting op- 
ponents mustered in strength; the proceedings 
were noisy, if not riotous, and a hostile amendment 
was carried. Since then precautions have been 
taken to admit only those in sympathy with the 
project, and the Society has been inaugurated. 
But no practical result can come of its work. It is 
impossible to exclude men on economic grounds 
from a religious vocation—a vocation from which 
many do not expect and do not desire to gain an 
income. Yet till the numbers of those ordained 
are lessened, the salaries paid to curates will not 
increase. And further, with tithe reduced as it 
now is, very few of the clergy would find it possible 
to pay their assistants more than they are paying 
at present ; if salaries rose, fewer curates would be 
employed. The conflict between the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Kilburn Sisterhood shows 
to what length some of these Orders are ready to 
go, and how slight is the regard which they have 
for any external authority. The Archbishop has 
been deposed from his place as patron. The 
President, Earl Nelson, who sympathised with the 
Archbishop’s request for investigation into certain 
charges, has also been dismissed. The Sister- 
hood—in the person of an autocratic Superior— 
defy all control, and defy it successfully. It has 
always shown an absolute disregard for all family 
obligations ; that disregard has now been extended 
to religious obligations as well. 


v 
THE mission in Nyassaland has suffered from a long 


THE MONTH 


series of disasters. Year after year, troubles of all 
kinds, from war, fire, disease and death, have be- 
fallen it. And now, within the last few days, the 
news has come that Dr. Chauncy Maples, the 
Bishop of Likoma, has ‘been drowned in Lake 
Nyassa, with Mr, Williams, his companion. Almost 
at the same time, Mr. Atlay, a son of the late Bishop 
of Hereford, was murdered in the Portuguese terri- 
tory, where there seems to have been some serious 
fighting. Every loss is grievous where the workers 
are, comparatively, so few. But the death of the 
Bishop so recently appointed is nothing less than a 
calamity. His long experience of mission work— 
now extending over twenty years—his knowledge of 
the country, his sympathy with the people among 
whom he had laboured at Masasi, Newala, and 
Likoma, gave him exceptional influence, and it is 
impossible to replace him. In such a district as 
that over which he had charge, a mission, if it is to 
be really successful, must have a leader; isolated 
energy and enterprise, however ardent and devoted, 
cannot produce their full effects without wise 
direction and systematic control; and by the 
Bishop's untimely death the mission on the Lake 
finds itself once more without a head, as it has 
practically been since it lost Bishop Smythies. 
These deaths in the mission field recall another 
death at home. The Rev. James Stewart, of Little 


Stukeley, the father of Miss Stewart who was one 
of the victims in the massacre at Ku-Cheng, has 
soon followed his daughter into the world beyond. 


He was an old man ; and though he did not grudge 
his daughter to the Master’s service, and mourned 
for her without bitterness or resentment, his failing 
strength gave way under the terrible shock. With 
the father, with the daughter, it is well. She has 
won the martyr’s crown; for him the sorrow and 
the separation are at an end. But we should not 
forget that there are other homes left desolate like 
his, over which the dark shadow still hangs, and in 
which the divine consolation and the divine support 
are sorely needed. 
v1 

THERE is one other loss of a different kind which 
must not pass unnoticed. For nearly forty years 
the name of Pasteur has been familiar to all 
European men of science. Long before he dis- 
covered his cure—if it be a cure—for hydrophobia, 
he had done magnificent work in other fields. The 
diseases of the vine, and of the silkworm—which 
had brought ruin upon thousands of frugal and in- 
dustrious homes—the diseases of sheep and of fowls 
—whichinvolved suffering as well as loss—he studied 
for years with the patience of genius, and with the 
most beneficent results. It is to his discoveries of 
‘‘germs”’ and their effects, that modern surgery 
owes its greatest advances in the methods of opera- 
tion and of treatment. Whatever verdict time and 
experience may pass upon his latest and most famous 
achievement, his name must stand for ever in the 
list of those who have helped to lessen the sum of 
human misery. 








